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Phillip C. Jennings 

An Interview with Bruce Bethke 

Bruce tells me to start with "some overblown and vacuous intro 
about me being the Godfather of Cyberpunk or the Jerry Pournelle 
of the Left— sorry, but it’s traditional.” Gentle Reader, do I have to 
manipulate you so crassly? 

Well, okay. Bruce Bethke sees tragedy and farce in a future 
shaped by the dark forces that dominate Saturday morning TV. He 
is Jeremiah in the aisles of Toys-’R’-Us. Not coincidentally, he has 
three young daughters. 

Fans stalk writers at conventions, hoping we’ll glow in the dark. 
Or bark like dogs. Or exude visionary wisdom. Some do. Some are 
duds in real life (being able to write and having a personality are not 
synonymous). 

Some seem to intimate that if you stick around long enough, 
you’ll get your show: a keen wit and the restraints of Midwestern 
niceness are too obviously at war with each other. Here you are, on 
the concourse level of a hotel in Racine, Wisconsin, and it’s too late 
to actually read anything the guy might have done, but you track him 
as he shimmers intensely across the hall, and you sidle nearer . . . 

PJ; When did you start writing? Selling your work? 

BB: It’s difficult to pick a year. Basically, I've been writing stories 
since I could hold a pencil. In grade school we’d get assignments like, 
“Here are ten words; use them in sentences,” and I’d write a story. It’s 
the way my brain is wired. Some people play baseball, I enjoy telling 
stories. 

In high school I became aware of this idea that stories had 
beginnings, middles, and ends, and I began writing reasonably 
coherent fiction to amuse my friends. I also wrote for the school paper. 
This continued into my freshman year of college: Under the delusion 
that "all the greats started out as journalists” (well, Twain and 
Hemingway, anyway), I majored in Journalism, with a second major 
in English Lit. I took creative writing courses. I wrote standard-issue 
academic mainstream stories that were ail very existential and depress- 
ing, In my sophomore year (1974) I took a Science Fiction as Literature 
course — you know the kind, one Wells, one Lewis, the Science Fiction 
Hall of Fame, and too much Vonnegut — and at the end of the semester 
we had a choice of writing a term paper or a story, I chose the story. 

That story — no, I won’t mention the title or send you a copy of 
it — was one big hit with the professor and all the TAs, With their 
connivance I sent it off to a magazine — If, I think. I now know that 
professional editors dread the end of spring semester and thoroughly 
damn professors such as mine, but for me it was a radical breakthrough. 
Imagine! You didn't have to be Asimov or live in New York. Why, 
magazine editors would look at stories from anybody/ 

I immediately dragged all those depressing existential stories out 
of my desk and started shopping them to The New Yorker. Oh, I kept 
the sf story in circulation, and wrote two or three more. But I didn’t put 
a lot of ego into sf, because all I got back were form rejections, and a 
form reject from Galaxy impress people halfzs much as a form 
reject from Atlantic Monthly. 

Sometime around 1976 I had a near miss. One of my stories (an 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Fish Whistle by Daniel Pinkwater 

Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley,1989; $16.95 he; 232 pp. 

reviewed by Gene Wolfe 

This is a real good book, okay? 

Now that the heavy, critical matter is out of the way, I shall devote 
the remainder of this review to the things we both like: meaty quotes 
from the text, followed by insightful remarks explaining how every- 
thing Pinkwater says is something /have been wanting to say for years, 
and would have, too, if only I’d taken the trouble to sit down and think 
about it for a couple of weeks so that I could have said it (are you 
following this?) almost as well as he does. But I won’t follow the quotes 
with such insightful remarks right away; this book contains a hundred 
or so short pieces, and I’m going to give the title of the piece after each 
quote so that when you hit one you like better than anything else 
you’ve read this year, you can rush out, get the book, and read that 
piece. Also it will make it easy for Gordon Van Gelder to check up on 
me; but that can’t be helped. 

You readers of The New York Review of Science Fiction know 
Daniel Pinkwater as a man who lives in some dismal place in the East 
and draws chickens. Readers who have read Daniel Pinkwater iLizard 
Music; Alan Mendelsohn, the Boy from Mars; Yobgorgle, Mystery 
Monster of Lake Ontario; The Worms of Kukumlima; The Snarkout 
Boys and the Baconburg Horror; and many another) have already 
realized that he’s a Chicago guy in exile — or didn’t you notice that 
Hogtown, Porkopolis, and Baconburg (see how this all ties together?) 
are next to a great big lake? 

Such indeed is the case, and thus it is helpful to know the 
difference between Richard M. Daley and Richard J., and to have some 
feeling for the Near North Side and Art Institute; but if you lack even 
a whit of this information, never fear. Pinkwater will give it to you and 
make you like it. Or if he won't, I will; Steve Goodman was the guy 
who wrote such wonderful songs as "Lincoln Park Pirates” ("From 
Belmont to Gary/There’s no one so hairy/and we always collect our 
fee . . . ."), "City of New Orleans” (about that train putting out from 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Chicago), and the one about the old Cub fan dying, which Steve Hell: ‘‘I did not like my publisher. I always have trouble with 
actually wrote on his death bed. And Carl Sandburg: "Laughing the publishers. Editors in particular annoy me. They’re often cold- 
stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, blooded, tiny-minded, insect-eating, scaly little monsters." (“Iguana Be 
proud to be the Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player Alone") 

with Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation." Now, I have an anecdote of my own concerning editors. I’ve been 

As befits a boy from the home of deep-dish pizza, Pinkwater sees dining out on it for years, and it has comforted me through many a cold 
in terms of food. G. K. Chesterton once speculated upon the way the winter night without coal. When I was very young I wrote a story in 
world looks to a cow. miles and miles of luscious, edible grass, like a which a foolish man advanced the theory that in order to escape his 
planet of spinach linguine. Pinkwater knows; for him the leaning tower debts the great philosopher Charles Sanders Peirce had faked his own 
is a breadstick. “By day, I photographed Zen temples and acquired death and reappeared with a redesigned beard and the new name 
works of art. By night, I haunted the noodle shops of Shinjuku.” ("In "Damon Knight." I sent this story to an editor, and got it back with a 
the Land of the Rising Pickle”) "My father admired a guy by the name note saying the editor was rather nervous about using the names of 
of Aaron Lebedeff. He was a Yiddish theater performer, a snappy actual persons in fiction. 

dresser and the inventor of scat-singing and Danny Kaye. His big Well, I fell all over myselfin my haste to apologize. I would never, 

number was “Rumania, Rumania,” which started out with the words I assured the editor, employ someone’s name without permission. I 
'Oh, Rumania, Rumania’ — and went on to list all the things you could should, oh, my, I certainly should, have sent the note in which Knight 
get to eat there.” ("Like Mama Never Made”) authorized my little joke when I submitted the story; but in any case 

My favorite, however, the quote that for me at least holds the here it was. 
essenceofdistiliedPinkwater— the bouillon, sotospeak — is'Thiswas My poor manuscript came home again, this time with a fairly 

just the sort of thing I’d come to Africa for. The old guy was a hundred lengthy letter explaining that it was Peirce that the editor was worried 
percent authentic. For all I knew, at the end of the meal he was going about. 

to spread out a yellowed old map and propose we all go off in search Charles Sanders Peirce died in 1914. 

of King Solomon’s mines. If he did, I was ready to go. The Thursday Pinkwater has a similar story, but his is much better than mine. He 

special was chicken curry. We all ordered it.” (“A HotTime in Nairobi”) wrote a kids' book in which a turtle (yes, I said a turtle claimed that 
This is, in short, very much a book in good taste. he had been President under the name Dwight Eisenhower. And the 

But because Pinkwater is both a writer of kids’ books (not editor .... Well, you know, 
childrens’ books, those are something else) and a sometime radio But the very worst (I have a shamefaced pride in writing it) has 

commentator (most of these short pieces were originally read on nothing to do with print; it concerns a taped segment for public radio, 
public radio), and must deal with editors, producers, and book Pinkwater is supposed to be phoning one of those sexy-talk-for-pay 
reviewers, it is also a book about bad taste, philistinism, and the sheer numbers. 

idiocy of the portfoliolessbureaucrats who determine what we are not TANYA: I don’t think I know that one. 

allowed to read or hear. When a human being has suffered and PINKWATER: You know, a clambake. Steamed lobster, clams, 

suffered till he is nigh to madness, he may achieve a horrible clarity beer. 

of vision in which the very soul of things is laid bare, stark as a TANYA: Yes? 

quivering nerve under the hideous glare of some operating theater in PINKWATER; Maybe mussels. Some crabs. Corn on the cob. Lots 
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of drawn butter. 

TANYA; What do we do with all 

that? 

PINKWATER: We eat it. I like 
some lemon in the melted butter. 

TANYA: We just eat it? 

PINKWATER: You pretend like 
you’re serving it to me. Start with the 
lobster. 

TANYA: I’ll try. I’ve got this . . . 
big , . . red . . . gorgeous . . . lobster for 
you, lover. 

PINKWATER: Yeh. Give me a 
claw. 

TANYA; I’m twisting off a claw. 

Ooo! It’s so big! 

PINKWATER: Dig out the meat. 

Dig out the meat. 

TANYA: I’m dipping it in butter. 

Mmmm, hot, meliy butter. 

PINKWATER: Oh, yes! Gimme! 

("Psychopathia Snacksualis”) This 
meal occupies only a couple of pages, 
though I would gladly have read 
twenty. Public radio would not broad- 
cast anything so obscene. Come back, 

Mencken! Thy country hath need of 
thee. 

There is a great deal more — some wonderful little essays on dogs, 
movies, and art, for example — and only in the introduction did Pinkwa- 
ter fail me, "I came to live in the Hudson Valley in New York State about 
nine years ago. Here I came to know the lovable indigenous folk, 
mostly as they’ve stood in my kitchen, scratching and breaking wind. 



and explaining that they wouldn’t 
be able to fix the leaky gas line until 
the spring thaw, when their favorite 
wrench would doubtless turn up.” 

I smiled gently to myself, re- 
flecting with a small sigh of satisfac- 
tion that the great man was not 
wholly unknown to my own ethnic 
group. Then, no doubt prompted by 
some meddlesome demon, I 
glanced at the back flap and learned 
that Pinkwater resides in Dutchess 
County, about as far up the Hudson 
from New York City as Brom Bones 
might ride a lame horse on a rainy 
night. To be brutally honest, Dutch- 
ess County is one of those puppy- 
yuppy places where overpaid Madi- 
son Avenue execs put up big fleld- 
stone houses so that Martin and 
Pamela can have a collie. The louts 
lounging picturesquely in Pinkwa- 
ter’s kitchen are, in other words, 
strictly Beverly Hillbillies. 

He’s been around the world (as 
he tells us) and has lived all his life in 
Art by Daniel M. Pinkwater these United States; I only hope that 

someday he’ll encounter us natives. 
That should make another wise and funny book, but meanwhile we’ve 
got this one. ^ 

Gene Wolfe lives in Barrington, Illinois. His novel Castleview is 
forthcoming frx>m Tor Books. 





Foucault’s Pendulum by Umberto Eco 

San Diego: Haroourt Brace Jovanovioh; $22.95 he; 641 pages 

reviewed by Paul Preuss 



To understand the failure of Umberto Eco’s new novel, Foucault’s 
Pendulum, first consider the success of his 1983 surprise bestseller, 
The Name of the Rose. Populated with vivid characters and set in a dark, 
wildly exotic l4th century Benedictine monastery, The Name of the 
Rose was really an impeccably structured modern mystery story. 

Its protagonist, William of Baskerville — so named to make his 
literary kinship with both William of Occam and Sherlock Holmes 
impossible to miss — is a Renaissance man in a medieval world, a proto- 
scientist like his mentor, the Franciscan friar Roger Bacon, who puts 
his faith in the power of logic and observation, His proudest 
possession is a pair of new-fangled spectacles, the closer to examine 
clues. 

William is drawn to the abbey because it houses the grandest 
library since Alexandria’s, a repository of priceless classical texts ruled 
over by an evil monk, Jorge of Burgos (Eco’s crude caricature of Jorge 
Luis Borges). But William fails to solve, until much too late, any of the 
ghastly murders that soon come thick and fast. “Seeking one criminal 
for all the crimes,” William later explains to his youthful assistant, 

. . we discovered that each crime was committed by a different 
person, or by no one.” And who bums the fabulous library and all its 
contents to the ground? William himself, by knocking over an oil lamp 
while fumbling for his glasses. Thus Eco deftly exploited the conven- 
tions of the detective genre, only to turn that genre on its head. And 
thus he displayed his contempt for the rationalist manifesto, the belief 
that the world exists independently of received culture and idiosyn- 
cratic percepition — that it can be "figured out” in any but a self- 
referential way. Currently fashionable literary theory, of which Eco is 
an exponent, holds the opposite, of course. 

Foucault's Pendulumis, I think, best read as an extension of this 
deconstructionist thesis (deconstruction being the humorless punch- 
line to a century-old shaggy dog story, unwittingly begun by the 
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structuralists). What The Name of the Rose does for (or to) Reason and 
Objectivity, Foucault's Pendulum tries to do for Grand Conspiracy, the 
belief that somebody, however secretive and malign, is actually in 
charge of history. Like The Name of the Rose, Foucault’s Pendulum is 
written in a sprightly, readable style — its lively English translation is by 
William Weaver, the brilliant translator of Italo Calvino, among 
others — and includes a number of didactic monologues and long lists 
of facts, which contribute to an equally daunting length. Unhappily, 
Foucault’s Pendulum lacks the other qualities that made The Name of 
the Rose so entertaining, namely wit, energy, and surprise. 

The story revolves around three friends: Jacopo Belbo, a 
textbook- ewrw- vanity press editor, a laconic Piedmontese whose 
worldy-wise air hides feel ings of inadequacy; his colleague, Diotallevi, 
so bewitched by the Cabala that he has convinced himself that he is 
Jewish, although he isn’t; Casaubon, the narrator, a rather characterless 
character who drifts at the margins of the academic and publishing 
worlds, styling himself a literary sleuth. 

The three, mostly for a lark, concoct something they call the Plan, 
an elaborate conspiracy theory based on historical sources and spiced 
with real-life personages and events. As a hoax the Plan is far too 
successful, even in its deliberately unfinished state. A gang of fervent 
nutcases known to the three literary conspirators as the Diabolicals, 
who are desperate to believe that the hinted-at “secret” is true, 
eventually hound Belbo to his death and force Casaubon into hiding. 
(Diotallevi has earlier succumbed to cancer — the victim of a curse?) 

Once again Eco has tried to stand expectation on its head, but his 
clever plot gimmick is more entertaining in outline than in execution — 
for this time he cannot depiend on the reader’s familiarity with a genre 
such as the murder mystery. To set up his story he must spend 
hundreds of pages — but of course he revels in th6 necessity! — reciting 
the history of the Knights Templars and the secret societies who claim 




to be their heirs, the Masons and the Rosicrucians; more ink is spilled 
on numerology, alchemy, Brazilian folk religion, kundalini yoga, 
telluric currents, and a host of other, somehow related matters. 

Eco’s erudition is nothing if not encyclopedic, yet much of his 
material is familiar to anyone with even a passing interest in the occult 
(but perhaps there are more of us in California), and much has been 
done better before; see, for example, Barbara Tuchman’s vivid and 
moving account of the fate of the Templars in A Distant Mirror. (As for 
the conceit that a number-crunching computer can bring the universe 
to a halt by running all possible f>ermutations of the holy name, Arthur 
C. Clarke patented that one in 1953 with the elegant and very short 
“Nine Billion Names of God.”) At base, Eco is far too detached to 
achieve really paranoid conspiracy fiction; Pynchon and Burroughs 
and Hunter S. Thompson still reign unchallenged. 

Even the novel’s central metaphor is misconceived. A Foucault 
pendulum is a weight suspended from a long wire; set in motion 
anywhere but the equator, the plane of the pendulum precesses as the 
Earth turns beneath it. Thus Earth is seen to rotate with respect to the 
universe as a whole, even though all the separate components of the 
universe may be moving with respect to each other — an intriguing 
conundrum in itself, which exercised Ernst Mach and continues to 
haunt those who would understand the anomalous isotropy of the 
cosmic background. 

What, however, does Casaubon take the precession of the 
pendulum to prove? “The Pendulum told me that, as everything 
moved — earth, solar system, nebulae and black holes, all the children 
of the great cosmic expansion — one single point stood still: a pivot, 
bolt, or hook around which the universe could move . . . the One, the 



Rock, the Guarantee, the luminous mist that is not body, that has no 
shape, weight, quantity, or quality .... Neither darkness or light, 
netoer error nor truth.” This may fc>e a neat summation of the modem 
literary critic’s view of the supremacy of language — language theory, 
rather, as practiced by modern literary critics — but it has nothing to do 
with pendulums or the physical universe. 

“I have come to believe that the whole world is an enigma,” says 
the hapless Casaubon, "a harmless enigma that is made terrible by our 
own mad attempt to interpret it as though it had an underlying truth.” 
Perhaps one should not confuse Eco with his narrator, but nothing in 
the novel hints that he would accept as valid an opposing view. As the 
newly contrite William of Baskerville puts it at the end of The Name 
of the Rose, “I behaved stubbornly, pursuing a semblance of order, 
when I should have known well that diere is no order in the universe.” 

To make his attack on Truth complete, Eco really ought to write 
a third volume attempting to demolish the subtle claims of the new 
science (so called), which are a far cry from William of Baskerville’s 
simple faith in Order. But for all his encyclopedic grasp of facts, Eco’s 
own semiotic blinders wUl, I think, make it impossible for him to grasp 
Relativity (perhaps better called Invariance) or Uncertainty (which is 
really an extreme form of Probability) well enough to wrestle with 
either. Borges, whom Eco ridicules even while borrowing heavily from 
him, remains the shrewdest fabulist of the modern scientific 
worldview — and he does it without all of Eco’s massive, creaking plot 
machinery. 

Paul Preuss lives in San Francisco, California. His most recent 
novel is Starfire. 



Epiphanies of information 
Foucault’s Pendulum by Umberto Eco 

San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1989; $22.95 he; 641 pages 

reviewed by Donald G. Keller 



I don’t think Foucault’s Pendulum is entertainment any 
more than was The Name of the Rose. It will appeal to readers 
who have a puritanical tinge — those who think they are 
vaguely sinning if they are having a good time with a book. 

To be informed, however, is holy. 

— Anthony Burgess, New York Times Book Review 

It was not an epiphany I was seeking, but information 
. , . don’t think of Wisdom now; ask the help of science. 

— Foucault's Pendulum, p. 9 

(I will address the dialectics and the paradoxics of these two 
quotes anon.) 

At the time of The Name of theRose(\ti an interview I cannot, alas, 
now find), Umberto Eco said that he was not sure that he would ever 
write another novel. 

This is it. 

I still remember clearly Time's rather snippy review of The Name 
of the Rose (my first inkling of the work’s existence); despite the 
dismissive tone (what is the sound of one reviewer nodding?) I could 
tell that this was a book for me. And it was so — •! discovered it to be 
one of those rare works that exceeds one’s expectations; a rich 
historical novel presenting the Middle Ages with authentic-sounding 
detail in dense, highly figurative prose. It soon became the middle 
volume of a trilogy of Unlikely Bestsellers (.The Silmarillion before it. 
The Satanic Verses after), and to this day I wonder: did the readers of 
Krantz and King really absorb it, or did it remain a puzzling hermetome 
on the shelf? (That it spawned a — not unsuccessfiil — commercial film 
does not make the answer any clearer.) 

I, however, loved every minute of it (pseudo-Holmes, pseudo- 
Borges, inverse -Aristotle, analysis of heresy, heresy of analysis), and, 
despairing of Eco ever echoing that oeuvre, I sought solace in all his 
nonfiction 1 could glean, finding islands of epiphany (especially his 
trope-analysis of Casablanca) in an ocean of hermetic puzzlement. 
(We all have our thresholds of comprehension.) 



Another clear, more recent memory is reading Page One of 
Foucault's Pendulum the first time I saw it in a bookstore; I haven’t 
beensodazzledby an opening since Gravity's Rainbowin 1973— a sig- 
nificant reference, since the two works are the epitome of the paranoid 
conspiracy-theory thriller (readers of Robert Anton WUson et al. take 
note). 

What struck me even more forcibly about it, as a speculative 
fiction reader, are the strong parallels with John Crowley’s Both 

works take as their basal material the hermetic literature of Ihe Ren- 
aissance and its impact on the present; both touch on Giordano Bruno, 
Egyptian lore, and English ley lines; most amazingly, both contain 
works of fiction by characters which concern Dr. Dee and William 
Shakespeare! 

Clearly a cosmic coincidence. The chief difference is one of tone: 
Crowley asserts, “There is another history of the world” (italics mine), 
and promises an ending of transcendant fulfillment such as only the 
finest fantasy can provide; Eco idly wonders, “What if all Aese 
crackpot theories connected up into a Plan?”, and discovers (active, not 
passive sense) in the long run that it is a dangerous, even fatal, 
mockery. Eco is thus the antic, anti-romantic inverse of Crowley: 
almost the Monty Python version. 

(Before I go on, did it ever occur to anyone that Umberto Eco is 
a pseudonym? (Consider: it translates as ‘echo of Humbert,’ ergo 
'Humbert Humbert’ — protagonist of Lolita — leading one to the inexo- 
rable conclusion that all these works are posthumous productions of 
Vladimir Nabokov! q.e.d) 

Crux-time. I found it somewhat odd that Burgess used the term 
'puritanical’ in the head-quote; in a glorious argument between 
George Bernard Shaw and G. K. Chesterton (preserved by Hesketh 
Pearson and reprinted by Louis Biancolli in The Book of Great 
Coni^ersations, New York: Simon & Schuster 1948) which in some 
particulars recapitulates the Burgess/Eco contretemps, it is Chesterton 
(clearly one of Eco’s progenitors) who calls Shaw a puritan. Those du- 
eling quotes, however, are odd in a different way, because we have 
what is essentially a trivalenced argument: Burgess is saying that 
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knowledge=ecstasy;^entertainment, whereas Eco (who should know 
better) is saying that ecstasy^entertainment^tknowledge. It seems to 
me that both are wrong; each acknowledges only two of the three sides 
of the triangle, while I regard all three as a kind of holy trinity. Certainly 
knowledge can be entertainment, as any trivia buff (me, for instance) 
will tell you; and isn’t ecstasy merely the apotheosis of entertainment? 

Let me court perspective by choosing an example from well 
outside the current sphere of discussion: in Bill James’s Historical 
Baseball Abstract York: Villard Books 1986) he reveals that, in 

1965 and 1966, Sandy Koufax’s record with nan support of three runs 
or less was 18-4. This produced in me a dose of Sense of Wonder 
unsurpassedsincelreadofthe uitote sayan/sin Oliver Sacks’s TheMan 
WhoMistook His WifeForaHatwho entertained themselves by posing 
one another five-digit primes done in their heads. The test for such 
cases is thus: 1) Does the fact impress you as the product of rigorous 
research? 2) Does it put you in a state of slack-jawed astonishment’ 
3) Does it make you want to stand up, shake your fist, and shout 
“Yeah!”? Voild: trivalencyl 



Perhaps I am simply Eco’s ideal reader, but I have not enjoyed a 
book this much in a long time. Seldom though I am willing to come 
down on the side of 'mere’ or ‘sheer’ entertainment, I think most re- 
viewers (Burgess most particularly) have been puritans. There were 
many moments that had me laughing aloud: God’s telegram, the 
School of Comparative Irrelevance, the (apparently genuine; it epi- 
graphs Chapter 73) cryptographical analysis concluding that Francis 
Bacon wrote Don Quixote — neatly one-upping Borges in advance; 
and Chapter 63, a warmly down-to-earth analysis of the numerology 
of the human body (recalling Fritz Leiber’s little-known jew d'esprif'A 
Rite of Spring”) produced a quiet smile of delight. And throughout, 
information: amazing, awe-inspiring, trivial, silly, just plain wrong 
. . . but always entertaining. 

There’s no denying that it is not as accomplished a work as The 
Name of the Rose; it is not nearly so tightly written, as focused, as plotty; 
it shows many sophomore-jinx qualities. But in the end, its flaws didn’t 
bother me too much; I was too busy having a good time with it. 



Children of the Wind by Kate Wilhelm 

New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989; $16.95 he; 263 pp. 

reviewed by Robert Legault 



I’ve written before about Kate Wilhelm’s fiction and its ability to 
transcend the standards of the various genres that it’s marketed under 
[See NYRSF*7]. This collection of five novellas — though the stories are 
of uneven impacts — demonstrates that Wilhelm’s fiction knows no 
bounds. 

If I were going to classify these stories, they would end up 
pigeonholed more or less as follows; 



“Children of the Wind” 

'The Gorgon Field” 

“A Brother to Dragons, 
a Companion of Owls” 

‘The Blue Ladies” 

‘The Girl Who Fell into the Sky” 



twist suspense 

fantasy or sf?/private eye 

sf 

general fiction 
fantasy or sf 



But despite the wide range of types of story, there is a very 
consistent narrative voice: rather dry, very much grounded in the 
physical world and everyday reality; a sense of here and now that tends 
to make the fantastic elements very believable because they occur in 
a universe that we’ve come to accept as familiar. 

Four of the five do indeed start out in the here-and-now. But the 
world of “A Brother to Dragons . . . ,” strange sinister future though it 
is, seems no more fantastic than the small New England town of "The 
Blue Ladies,” the most conventional story of the bunch. Is it because 
her version of the fantastic is so ordinary? Hardly. Is it because 
Wilhelm’s version of America today is so strange? No, not that either. 

The title story sketches the day-to-day life of a children’s-book 
editor and his artist wife, and the mysterious, brilliantly scheming twins 
they’re raising. No good twin/bad twin dichotomy here — these two are 
more like a single malignant genius. The husband and wife differ in 
their views; are they hatching diabolical schemes, or just having 
harmless fun? When the family moves temporarily out to a big house 
in the country, the twins hatch a nasty little plan, more or less as an 
intellectual exercise. But no Bad Seed sensationalism here, despite the 
ultimately chilling ending. The emphasis is more on the twins as a 
strange organism, as an Other, different and unknowable. This is 
emphasized, for example by referring to them through most of the tale 
as “J-1” and "J-2,” though we know their names. If this story is flawed, 
it's because the twins’ scheme remains a bit ambiguous — we can 
choose how horrified we want to be. 

"The Gorgon Field” is yet another of the adventures of Charlie 
Meiklejohn and Constance Leidl, the likable detectives of The Dark 
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Door and Smart House in Crossoverland. Here they’re hired by the 
daughter of an eccentric multimillionaire to get her father out from the 
clutches of a Castaneda-style shaman, who naturally turns out not to 
be what he seems. 

In form this follows the classic sort of private eye tale, complete 
with explanations of earlier explanations (“ 'Let me tell a different 
story . . . ’ ” says Charlie, after someone else has seemingly explained 
everything). The moral ground is topsy-turvy, though. The people 
Charlie and Constance are working for don't understand the signifi- 
cance of the mysterious valley where Carl Wyandot has set up his 
home. When the story’s over, we don’t entirely understand it either — 
but we know it’s something out of the ordinary. The son, seemingly 
being cheated out of his inheritance, turns out to be a short-sighted de- 
veloper who would destroy the unspoiled mystery of nature and turn 
it into a resort for yuppies. The supposed con-artist shaman has indeed 
manufactured an elaborately false scheme to make himself the rich 
man’s heir — but his motives are such that Charlie and Constance end 
up siding with him. This is a worthy companion to Charlie & 
Constance’s earlier encounters with the unknown. 

“A Brother to Dragons, a Companion of Owls” is the only straight- 
ahead, 100% sf tale in the bunch. A group of elderly, barren survivors 
of a mysterious plague putter listlessly through their lives. The 
protagonist is the closest thing there is to a doctor left. He spends his 
spare time abridging the Bible. His sometime girlfriend lives in a world 
of illusion, holding parties for mannequins. Then a very sinister bunch 
of feral children appear. They’re slowly revealed to be a very nasty 
bunch indeed — these could be The Bad Seed, and then some — but 
they represent the only hope of any tomorrow. 

This story really has an impact. After it’s over, it’s not too hard to 
go back and see how finely struaured it is, but it isn’t until its 
denouement that we really can see how carefully Wilhelm has set it all 
up. The old man’s meditation over editing out the various generations 
of "begats” from the Bible, Monica’s cocktail parties where she talks 
to department-store dummies — they all figure in the ultimate choice 
the old man makes. Like the book-people of Fahrenheit 451, who are 
what they read, the old man becomes the stern voice of an Old 
Testament prophet. 

‘‘The Blue Ladies” is a straight "mainstream” (I hate that term) story 
about a young woman in a small town who is chosen as a model by 
the surly but famous artist who lives as a recluse there. (Well, actually, 
one could interpret the ending as a fantasy, but I don’t. Even here, 
we’re on slightly shaky ground, classification-wise.) There isn’t a clear 
real life model for Borg, the artist, ±ough the story is somewhat 
inspired, I would think, by the story of the "Helga" paintings of Andrew 
Wyeth (much as Henry James’s “The Aspern Papers” was inspired by 
the story of Lord Byron and Claire Clairmont, though it isn’t really about 




Read This 

Recently read and recommended hy Judith Tarr: 



Most of what I’ve read lately has been mildly weird. Do you 
really want to know about Les Actes pontijicaux originaux 
des Archives Nationales de Paris, or Death and Life in the 
Tenth Century by Eleanor S. Duckett? (The last is, by the way, 
a good source for stories and novels set in a particularly out- 
of-the-way milieu.) However, in my nonexistent free time, 
I’ve managed to pick up a few good books. Notably; 

The Dark Wind by Tony Hillerman (Harper, 1982, pb 1990. 
$4.95). Also: A Thief of Time 2 x\d Skinwalkers, and any other 
volume I can find. These books have a blurb from Ursula Le 
Guin. They're murder mysteries with Native American pro- 
tagonists. They've got a strong magical underpinning— -one 
of the detectives is a shaman, the other has a powerful 
antipathy to magic and “superstition,” and the tension be- 
tween them is one of the things that makes the stories work, 
They’re also extremely well written, and they don’t pull any 
punches. They’re everything I love to read on my (rare) days 
off. Go for them, 

", . . And Ladies of the Club" by Helen Hoover Santmyer 
(Berkley, 1985, pb $5.95). Last summer, between novels and 
semesters, I finally broke down and read this book. Or rather, 

I lived it for about two weeks. Sf and fantasy writers who pride 
themselves on their worldbuilding, or on their creation of 
strong, multi-dimensional characters, should read this and 
weep. 1 did, several times — and I don’t cry at movies, I don’t 
sniffle when I read books, I am the original Iron Woman. 
Someday, maybe, I’ll have half of Santmyer’s commitment to 
her world and her characters. Meanwhile, I’ll regard this 
book — this achievement — with pure green-eyed Author 
Envy. 

Seeing Voices: A Journey into the World of theDeafby Oliver 
Sacks (University of California Press, 1989, he $15.95) I was 
put on to Dr. Sacks by Elizabeth Moon, who recommended 
his two earlier books. The Man Who Mistook His Wife for a 
Hat and A Leg to Stand On. This is the one I picked up, 
because it’s speaking to me. I’ve been on the fringe of the 
Deaf culture for most of my life, and I’ve been profoundly 
ambivalent about the whole situation. Sacks, a complete out- 
sider, provides some interesting insights and clears up quite 
a few long-standing misconceptions about deafness, deaf 



them). But Borg is a Wyeth with the temper of Picasso at his worst, who 
paints like neither of them. While I don’t think it's a major story, this 
is very finely crafted for what it is. 

“The Girl Who Fell into the Sky,” which won the ’86 Nebula for 
best novelette, brings two hapless visitors to a deserted farmhouse 
face-to-face with the ghostly victims of a long-vanished commune. The 
fantastic elements ofthis story creep in so naturally . . . this is the horror, 
not of dark and gloomy wo<^, but of bright, sunlit, deserted places. 
And of the undiscovered mysteries of eccentric American populism. 

I don’t entirely know how Wilhelm manages to merge the 
ordinary and the fantastic so well. Some of it comes from careful se- 
lections of seemingly innocuous plot elements that spring up later 
when you’ve forgotten about them. And setting up all that stuff is part 
of a larger ability to think things through — to take the time to imagine, 



culture, and sign language. Because he is an outsider, how- 
ever, he misses a few px5ints, and belabors a few others. He 
explains beautifully why the name of Alexander Graham Bell 
is anathema to the deaf, and why the students of Gallaudet 
University rose up in revolt in 1988, but he tends, mostly by 
omission and overemphasis, to perpetuate the myth of 
American Sign Language as the only "real” language of sign, 
despite references to numerous other sign languages world- 
wide, both past and present. Still, as an introduction to a 
whole, new, mostly unknown world, Sacks’s book is very 
good indeed. 

Everyone Here Spoke Sign Language by Nora Ellen Groce 
(Harvard University Press, 1985, pb $8.95). Sacks cites this 
book frequently. It’s about a community of interrelated fami- 
lies on Martha’s Vineyard who carried a strong recessive for 
deafness, and about the ways in which the deaf were inte- 
grated into the hearing community — not by the deaf learning 
to sp>eak, but by the hearing learning to sign. It’s an amazing 
book, not just for its anthopological and sociological analy- 
ses, but for what it has to say about "handicaps” and about 
coping with them. There’s plenty of food for thought here, 
and plenty of good research for stories. 

Silent Dances by A. C. Crispin and Kathleen O’Malley (Ace, 
forthcoming August 1990, pb. $3.95). Ginjer Buchanan sent 
the ms. of this one to me for a blurb. It’s Volume 2 in the Star- 
Bridge series, it’s unabashed space opera in the mold of 
Norton and early Heinlein, and it’s good. It has a deaf protago- 
nist, whose deafness is crucial to the story, and it presents 
some powerful insights into the nature of "impairment” — 
without using a sledgehammer to drive the points home. If 
you want to know what’s missing in the Sacks book, read this. 
In fact, the two of them, with the Groce, make a striking, and 
informative, combination. 

And finally, a pair of musical codae; Le Messe des Fous (The 
Feast of Fools) by the Berry Hayward Consort (authentic 
medieval music with an eerie, almost New Age sonority), and 
Mi4sic for the Lion-hearted King by Gothic Voices (a bit slow, 
but I cannot resist anything that is subtitled Music to 
Commemorate the Eighth Centenary of the Coronation of 
Richard L of England). 



well, how would it feel to have a ghost appear to you? How would it 
feel to be a decrepit survivor scraping by in the ruins of civiliation? And 
to draw on the weirdness that’s all around us in everyday life to 
construct those imaginary worlds. Wilhelm’s carefully crafted style 
doesn’t always make for the easiest reading exp>erience. She is never 
deliberately obscure, but her slow buildup of detail — the tedium of 
watching over frenetic children, or the hypnotic p>ower of the hot 
afternoon where heat exhaustion verges mysteriously into a trip 
through time — can sacrifice pacing for mood. She takes working with 
as a reader. But the end result is a vividness that makes the fantastic 
real in a way no other writer I know can. 

Robert Legault is the associate managing editor of Tor Books. He 
lives in New York City. 
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An Interview with Bruce Bethke 

Continued from page 1 

early version of "Expendables”) came back from Galaxy with a note 
from then-editor John Pierce saying that he’d been holding it for a 
second reading, but then he’d decided to resign. Damned pity; Could 
have cut years off my career ramp-up. Instead, I decided to hang up 
the writing business. My music career was starting, and I got the same 
creative gratification from composing as I did from writing, I didn’t start 
writing fiction again until 1979- There was this new magazine on the 
stands — Asimov’s— -^'wh this editor named George Scithers who was 
vocal about his eagerness to discover new authors. I hauled some old 
crap out of the trunk and sent it off, and got actual personal scribbles 
in reply! So I wrote new, slightly better crap, and got meaningful 
comments! Then, in the spring of 1980, when I was playing keyboards 
in a punk/new wave band by night and selling TRS-80 Model Is for 
Radio Shack by day, I wrote a little story that I called “Cyberpunk,” and 
of course immediately fired it off to Scithers, 

The litany has been published elsewhere. Suffice it to say that 
George liked the story, but had some problems with it, and we danced 
in circles for a few years before he finally bought it for Amazing in 
1982. It appeared in print in 1983, and my career was off and — ^well, 
limping, anyway. 

PJ: You write in other people’s universes, as well as your own. Do 
you see yourself as a victim of the times, a hack, or what? 

BB: Oh, a hack, definitely. (Jjiughs^ I don’t know; how do you 
define hack? I write non-fiction; 1 write technical manuals; I write 
fiction in other people’s universes. Where’s the difference? Murray 
Leinster did the novelization of land of the Giants. Arthur Clarke 
rewrote “The Sentinel” to match Kubrick’s screenplay. Is someone who 
tells a story with absolutely no regard for his audience — and lives on 
family money, arts grants, or an assistant professor’s stipend — 
necessarily any more noble than someone who decides what to write 
based in part on what he thinks will sell? I’m a writer. I’d rather make 
my living by writing— even if it’s not exactly what I’d choose to write 
in an ideal world — than by driving a forklift and dreaming of writing 
my one great story "someday.” 

I did the Robot City book because — ^well, because of the cash up 
front, for one reason — but also because I grew up on Asimov’s robots, 
and if you want to write a bonafide Asimov robot story there’s only one 
way to do it. It’s like the fannish emulative writing you do when you’re 
a teenager — I wrote a lot of Bradbury Martian stories when I was in 
junior high — except that you get paid real money for it and they sell 
like crazy. 

I’m doing Keith Laumer’s fio/o books out of pure love and respect. 
Laumer was one of my heroes when I was a teenager: I’d really hoped 
to do a collaboration with him, but given the state of his health, this 
was the best I could do. In a way, the BolopTo]ca. is a form of homage. 
In contrast, the same people who packaged Robot City asked me to 
do a Bob Silverberg lime travel novel, and I turned them down. I just 
couldn’t think of anything new or interesting to do with his universe. 

That, I think, is what distinguishes the base hack from the better 
grade of hack. The pure artist does it strictly for his own ego; publishes 
in circulation-500 quarterlies that pay in contributor’s copies; and 
writes two short stories a year. The t^e hack does it strictly for money 
and writes 12 novels a year, you name the genre. In between, there’s 
a sort of less-base hack who both writes his own stuff and sometimes 
work in other people’s universes, out of love for the original concept 
and a desire to see it continue. There are some damned good writers 
doing Star Trek novels, and they do it because they love the Trek 
universe. Hell, /'a? like to do one Star Trek novel — but only on&. Sure, 
I was mindful of the marketing benefits when I signed on to do the 
Robot City book. Maverick is virtually guaranteed shelf space in 
B. Dalton’s and Waldenbooks; it should sell around 150,000 to 200,000 
copies; and if just ten percent of those readers say, "Hey, this Bethke 
guy isn’t too bad, I wonder what else he’s written?” that’s 15,000 more 
copies of my books that might not have sold. 

But that wasn’t my only reason. I also wanted to do an Asimov 
robot book. Why create an obvious imitation when you can get 
permission to use the real thing? 

That’s Maverick. To give you some idea where I stand on the 



hack/artist continuum. Maverick was written to spec. Pick up the 
characters here, deliver them there, have fun along the way, but don’t 
violate the Asimov canon. I did, in some of the Robotic Law 
dilemmas — probably John Sladek’s influence — but when they said 
those passages had to change, I said, “It’s your book.” 

By contrast. Cyberpunk is my book. When NAL asked me to make 
the ending "just like Neuromancer on\y different,” 1 took it to Baen 
instead. Is that a clear enough illustration of integrity for you? Oh, one 
last thought: In writing, at least, there’s no such thing as a victim of the 
times. Nobody holds a gun to your head and forces you to write a Han 
Solo novel. You’re free to write whatever you please, or even to quit 
writing if you find the idea of market awareness too odious. After all, 
by the simple act of writing something that can be clearly labeled 
science fiction, you’re making a concession to market pressures. 

Of course, just because you can write whatever you like, that 
doesn’t mean that anyone is obliged to publish it. 

PJ; Writers and critics get cerebral in The New York Review of 
Science Fiction and at least three other review periodicals. You don’t 
read them. I understand that you don’t even read Locus. What’s the 
deal? 

BB; Getting cerebral is fine, for those writers who enjoy it. My 
problem with it is that it wastes time that I could better spend writing 
new fiction. And the seductive part about getting cerebral is that it’s a 
great way to dissipate energy and avoid actually writing fiction — 
which in turn is a great way to avoid criticism and the risk of failure. 

This isn’t to say that I’m a literary isolationist. I have on occasion 
written articles for Science Fiction ReinewAnd OtherRealms. I’ve even 
been caught with copies of Thrust and SF Eye in my possession. But 
as a rule, I feel that writers getting cerebral about writing is almost as 
bad as comedians getting cerebral about comedy. It’s tolerable in small 
doses only. Devoting a magazine to it is like encasing the form in amber 
and declaring it a fossil. 

Now critics, on the other hand: There, you’ve struck a nerve! I’m 
convinced that Locus runs reviews only because they can’t sell a 
magazine composed entirely of publishers’ ads. Once you dismiss the 
critics, the market news (which I generally get elsewhere faster), and 
the ads, what’s left? Notices of book releases. And unless you’re a 
completely reactive writer — that is, a base hack — ^what difference does 
it make to know what books Ace was buying two years ago? I don’t 
decide what to write based on what somebody else is publishing. I 
don’t chase trends. As for the other magazines, well, criticism is an 
interesting exercise in situational values; If a critic likes my story, she’s 
brilliant. If he hates it, he’s a jerk. The interesting part is, so far as I 
know, no editor or publish * has ever made a buying decision based 
on the reviews of the writer’s previous book. Apparently damned few 
readers do, either, so who are the critics writing for? 

Not me. Two things I need from a critic: Insight towards improv- 
ing my work, and help sorting through the hundreds of books released 
each year to find the handful I want to read. Unfortunately, I haven’t 
foundacritic who can rel iably help me with either. Critics burn out; they 
grind axes; they have bad days. They work in an extremely rigid format 
and on tight deadlines, so on the whole, the process is just too subjective 
and unreliable. 

PJ: The field of science fiction has not yet done much to reward 
you. Wiy do you persist? Do you see yourself bending before market 
forces? Lack-of-market forces? People have said that this is the worst 
of times to be a new writer. Any comments? 

BB; Having never been a new writer at any other time, I can’t 
properly refute that last lemma. As for rewards: Do you mean monetary 
rewards, emotional rewards, or what? If you mean recognition, well, 

1 didn’t "Jimmy Twist” to win a Nebula, and Hugos are a sort of 

random award anyway. If you mean money, nobody in fiction is 
rewarded. Asa rule, novel advances stink. If you want to make money 
off a book, write about Jackie Onassis. Kiss ’n’ tell books — you know, 
“The Uncensored Story of Katherine Hepburn’s Poodle Groomer! Rips 
the lid off the steamy world of Hollywood’s most exclusive pet 
salons!” — that's what publishers pay six-figure advances for. 

Getting back to science fiction: In its defense, it is one of the few 
genres where people stand a fair chance of getting more than $25 and 
two contributor’s copies for short stories. 1 do write outside the genre, 
you know. I’ve had stories published in literary quarterlies, mystery 
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magazines, and even biker magazines, On the whole, I have to feel that 
I’ve been adequately compensated for my sf short stories. I sell most 
of what I write. The checks clear the bank. 

But that’s the venal hack’s view. From an emotional standpoint, 
sf is a very rewarding field — compared to music, which is the field I 
left to become a writer, and compared to other genres of fiction, sf 
stories have a longer half-life than most other short stories, and have 
a much better chance of being anthologized. Better yet, you have this 
whole convention support mechanism, wherein writers and readers 
get to mingle and interact Sf fans rememberslon^, and they can give 
you articulate explanations of why they liked something. 

Contrast that to music, where even the performers have trouble 
remembering things from week to week, and other forms of fiction, 
where writers are writers and readers are readers and never the twain 
shall meet. Although, after one of my biker stories was published, I did 
get a call from a long-lost relative who told me all about the new 
carburetor jets on his Harley Spjortster. 

Why persist? Because writing is integral to my being. Why sf? 
Because I like to read ^ As a composer, I never wrote music that 
I didn’t enjoy listening to. Of course, if the money wasn’t there, I 
probably wouldn’t persist quite so persistently. Maybe I’d write in a 
different genre. I’ve always wanted to write a swashbuckling pirate 
story, for example. But this is where the market pressures enter into 
the picture: When I do write that story, it’ll be set on the planet Znarg 
and the swarthy foredeck apes will be amphibious aliens. 

PJ: One critic has accused you of making a career out of having 
invented the term "cyberpunk.” What jerks have you encountered in 
your literary endeavors, and wherein lay their several sins? 

BB; I’d really rather not play “Name the Jerk.” It doesn’t improve 
their behavior any. It just gives them encouragement because they 
know they’ve hit a nerve. 

Actually, the whole literary/critical system encourages the devel- 
opment of jerks. There are two ways to develop a reputation: the hard 
way, which is by accomplishing something notable in your own right, 
or the easy way, which is by savaging someone else’s reputation. 
Fortunately, talent does tend to win out, and those talented people 
who try both ways usually end up giving up the bashing and trusting 
to their own accomplishments. 

Non-talents, of course, make everybody uncomfortable for a 
while and then vanish, leaving only a small puddle of vitriol to stain 
the carpet. 

As an aside, a lot of people expect me to have a natural enmity 
to the writers identified as part of the Cyberpunk Movement (and who 
themselves vehemently deny that there is any such thing). That’s 
ridiculous. Lew Shiner is as nice a chap as you could ever want to meet. 
Bruce Sterling and I are on surprisingly cordial terms. Bill Gibson — 
well, we don’t spit at each other. Even John Shirley is a rather likable 
fellow, once you meet him in person. My headaches don’t come from 
other professional writers. They originate from a few academicians, 
critics, and self-appointed Defenders of the Movement. 

PJ: Establishment writers bashed by Movement writers see them 
as a vile new crop of reckless, judgmental punks. We’re a crop 
following these "new” people, and see them from the flip side. Or are 
they still brash, judgmental punks? 

BB: Having associated with bikers, rockers, and drug dealers, I 
seriously doubt that anyone who can write a coherent sentence can 
qualify as a bona fide punk. Were some of these “quasipunk” writers 
brash and judgmental? Sure. That’s the province of the young. But the 
ones with genuine talent eventually outgrew the tearing down others 
phase. The ones without talent became critics. 

PJ; If “military porn” describes anything beyond a few worst cases, 
it embraces a lot of what’s published by your publisher, or written by 
your good friends. Suppose an intelligent, liberal writer discovers that 
he’s gradually gotten into this subgenre. What are the milestones he’s 
passed? What limits does he refuse to go beyond? 

BB; There’s an implied question here — "Why write fiction set in 
a military environment’” — the assumption being that any story set in 
a military or wartime situation is somehow morally suspect. 

I disagree with that assumption. \s All Quiet on the Western Front 
war porn? Is The Red Badge of Courage? Assuming your answer is 
“obviously not,” we can get on to the real question, which is, “Then 



why choose that story to tell?” And my answer is. Because organized 
hostility, however much we dislike it or hate to admit it, seems to be 
a basic part of the primate experience. 

Let’s talk about a story. We’ve got a character; say he’s a sales clerk 
in a shoe store. Where’s our story? Well, something happens to him. 
(Or nothing happens, in which case we’ve got a depressing existen- 
tial mainstream story.) But assuming we want drama in the story, 
something out of the ordinary happens to him. An obese woman buys 
a pair of totally inappropriate cherry red spike heels. The most 
beautiful pair of ankles he’s ever seen walks into the store. He falls Irl 
love. He falls out of love. He steals money from the cash register. A man 
staggers into his store and collapses. He wakes up one morning to 
discover that he’s a cockroach. The Martians land across the street and 
start incinerating everything that moves. He gets drafted. 

There is no intrinsic difference between any of these happenings. 
They are simply different points along a continuum of possible 
experiences that range from the mildly amusing to the insane and 
terrifying. There is no intrinsic moral loading in any of these 
happenings, except as your character chooses to do right or wrong. 

Am I denying that war pom exists? No, what I’m saying is that it 
isn’t the subject matter, it’s the telling that makes the difference. 
Salesman gets drafted: It can be light comedy, black comedy, a tale of 
lost innocence, a classic Bildungsroman, or a thick slab of reactionary 
crap. It’s all in how you tell it. 

What distinguishes war porn from valid fiction in a military/ 
wartime setting? I say it’s cost. Lois Bujold says it’s masks. Compromis- 
ing, I’d say it comes down to your treatment of the enemy and your 
own fallen. 

Do the enemies wear masks? Are they nameless, faceless targets, 
who exist solely for the purpose of jumping out and yelling “BOO!” at 
appropriate times, and consigning a few supporting characters glori- 
ously to Valhalla before the broad-chested brass-balled HERO sends 
them to a satisfyingly-messy doom? That’s war porn. If the enemy exist 
for no purpose of their own, follow no logic except to frustrate the hero 
at every turn, and leave no widows or orphans, that’s war porn. And 
by this standard — well, any Rambo movie, of course. But this also 
makes "Star Wars,” “Aliens,” “Gung Ho,” or any James Bond film war 
porn. NO, NOT JAMES BOND?! Yes, I’m afraid so. Haven’t you ever 
wondered where those master villians get their armies of devoted, self- 
sacrificing underlings? That’s nof the typical psych profile for people 
who go into organized crime. 

This, incidentally, is the toughest challenge I’m facing with the 
Bug book of which "First Full-Contact” is a part. 0 haven’t picked a 
name for the novel yet.) My problem is to make the Tlaren so alien and 
inimical that a negotiated solution is utterly impossible, and yet make 
their actions consistent in terms of their biology and sociology. One 
thing that book is not going to be is a shoot-’em-up Bug Hunt. 

But back to How to Identify War Porn: What happens to your 
"good guys?” Unless it’s a thoroughly milftarized society — in which 
case, where are the disabled veterans Oi the last war? Where’s the 
p>oliticaI indoctrination? — in any sane, open society, war is a terribly 
traumatic ahd catalytic experience. Even clear-cut victory against an 
obviously evil enemy exacts a toll on the winners and forces changes 
in the society. If your heroes over-adapt to the situation, if you have 
supporting characters who escape unscathed or get neatly cremated 
(or die in grotesque, anatomically-correct explicit violence; that’s just 
a recent variation on the theme), if you have perfect medicine — instant 
healing, limb regeneration, perfect anaesthetics, perfect or even 
sup>erhuman prosthetics — in short, if you have victory with no cost, 
you've got war porn. 

PJ: You do humor. Does that make you a crass, insensitive mental 
lightweight? 

BB: There’s definitely a j>erception of humor as lightweight. A lot 
of magazine editors have an unwritten rule that they run just one 
humorous story per issue — except for the two major editors (Dozois 
and Datlow) who simply reject all humor on sight. 

PJ: [Raises eyebrow. Thinks of own funny story sold to Gardner 
Dozois. But keeps mouth shut] 

BB: [Continues] There’s no question but that the field is biased 
towards heavy, self-important stories. After all , we like to tell ourselves 
that we are the Underrecognized Prophets of the Future, and that We 
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Are Aware of Things long before the mundane masses. 

Personally, I would argue that it takes more mental agUity to see 
the ludicrous aspects of your own fx>sition, and that writing humor 
requires a far more deft and exacting touch than just about any other 
form of short fiction. Get it right, and you’ve got a hit. Get it just a little 
wrong, and you’ve got something that lies there like a cooling heap of 
dog feces. Of course, that’s the opinion of a crass and insensitive 
mental lightweight. 

PJ: Given that the entire enterprise of humor is viewed with 
suspicion, is there any virtue in contrasting Surfing Samurai Hitchhik- 
ers with the stuff Sladek is doing, or Effinger? Lafferty? 

BB: As much as there is in any comp>arative criticism. Heinlein’s 
Rocket Ship Galileo and Wells’s First Men in the Moon are both about 
spaceships going to the moon. You want to contrast them? Go ahead. 

PJ: If there’s a valid spectrum, where would you fit? 

BB; Oh, so now you’re trying to pigeonhole me! [Laughs] 
Seriously, I hate being asked to pick a point and say, "Here’s where 
I stand. ” No matter how you set up the polarities — funny/serious, hard 
science/fantasy, trek-optimistic/punk-pessimistic — it doesn’t cover 
enough possibilities. Maybe, instead of a spectrum, you should try a 
six-dimensional matrix. 

I write humor. But that covers a lot of territory. "Cyberpunk” and 
"It Came from the Slushpile” are funny in completely different ways. 
“Jimmy Twist" has its amusing moments, but it’s a rather gentle urban 
fantasy. Then I wrote "First Full-Contact,” which is about as 



unremittingly grim a bit of hardware militaria as you could want. 
Contrast that to "Crazy Bear Svensen,” which is pure sentimental 
romance. 

I write stories. Most are amusing on some level. Very few of them 
have white mice, pixie dust, or fur-clad barbarians. Beyond that, I try 
to avoid repeating myself. 

PJ: Who are your career models? 

BB; Sad to say, the field offers more examples to ayozWemulating. 
Alcoholism, divorce, penury, a general inability to cope with reality; 
I’ve met a few successful writers whose lives I wouldn’t live on a bet, 
a few really well-known writers who live in surprisingly miserable 
circumstances, and a lot of talented near-greats embittered by decades 
of just missing both the fame and fortune brass rings. As for positive 
role models: Cliff Simak is the best example I know of someone who 
combined science fiction with a family, a career, and a life outside the 
field. Along the way he produced some absolutely beautiful work. 

But of course, I don’t write anything like Simak, and I suspea that 
your real question is, "Who do you try to emulate?” 

The answer is “No one.” Except when I’m doing parody, I haven’t 
consciously tried to emulate anyone since I got over my Bradbury 
phase when I was 15. My work gets compared to Ron Goulart’s more 
often than I feel comfortable with, and anyone who’s seen "First Full- 
Contact” puts it somewhere between Starship Troopers a.nd The Forever 
War. But while a lot of people have been a tremendous help to me — 
John Sladek, Joel Rosenberg, Darrell Schweitzer, and John Betancourt 



The Best Books of the ’80s 

selected hy Donald G. Keller: 



I have not limited myself to novels here; I left myself free 
to choose a short story collection, but didn’t. I also made no 
distinction between science fiction and fantasy (it turned out, 
arguably, about even). Arbitrarily, I limited myself to one 
work per author. My only real criterion was quality; the astute 
reader will nevertheless notice threads that connect these 
choices: complexity, formal innovation, lack of 'hip,’ fine 
prose writing. Elitist? Perhaps, But here they are in order: 

1. The Book of the New Sun by Gene Wolfe. The finest 
writer of the decade began it with the capstone of his career, 
this four-volume-plus-one evocation of the ancient future. 
Hiding the most sophisticated science fiction beneath a 
surface that seems purest fantasy, and a referential web of 
utmost complexity beneath a simple odyssey plot, this is 
already a standard against which to measure other works, 
and its influencees are now starting to reach print. 

2. Little, Big by John Crowley. Thomas M. Disch called 
this the greatest fantasy ever written. He’s not too far wrong. 
A century’s chronicle of tremendous richness, long, leisurely, 
old-fashioned, full of life (including the people and the 
surprises life gifts one with), and an ending almost too 
poignant to read, 

3. The Unconquered Country by Geoff Ryman. My vote 
for Best New Writer of the decade, An alternative Southeast 
Asia where houses are alive and women give birth to 
machine parts serves as background to a woman’s coming of 
age in turmoil. A subtle but devastating portrait of the toll 
cultural imperialism takes. 

4. The Affirmation by Christopher Priest. Like Dying 
Inside in the ’70s, this one hit me where I live. The cold 
dreariness of contemporary England, the warm tropicality of 
the Dream Archipelago, inextricably connected and con- 
fused by a metafictional construct fit to make the head spin 
. . . leaving the reader in the center of the labyrinth. 

5 . Stars in My Pocket Like Grains of Sand by Samuel R. 
Delany. After the fascinating side-trip to Neveryon, a return 
to the territory of Triton, the best sf novel of the '70s, It shares 
with its tightly-constructed predecessor the ability to embed 
sense-of-wonder technology into the subtlest and most 
thorough of sociological analysis — and invention. Literature 
and the arts — as well as commerce and communication — are 



not skimped on either. And this is only the half of it. 

6. Vacuum Flowers by Michael Swanwick, Technologi- 
cally-constructed personalities, a whirlwind tour of multiple 
settings (each with its own peculiar society), prose that 
flatters the reader by demanding his/her full attention — 
novel confirmation of Swanwick’s short-fiction achieve- 
ments. 

7. Brightness Falls from the Airby }zmes Tiptree, Jr. A 
drawing-room tragedy, relentlessly plotted, the thumbscrew 
tightening incrementally as the pages go by, so that one 
almost misses the wonderfully intertwined histories of the 
characters, the beauty of the invented world and nearby 
cosmos, and the amount of sheer pain everywhere present; 
and that the thumbscrew never actually does release even at 
the end. It will wring you dry, superficially profoundly. 

8. Always Coming Home by Ursula K. Le Guin. One of 
the simple tests of an invented society is, would I want to live 
there? This one passes, It goes quietly about its business of 
confounding every assumption made about it, and insidi- 
ously draws the reader in until one is living and breathing 
with the Kesh. Not a utopia but a heterotopia; not a novel but 
a fictional ethnography (formally the most innovative work 
in the field since Stand on Zanzibar, the best sf novel of the 
’60s) complete with deadpan fake field recording, it is a book 
that glows in the memory. 

9. A Storm of Wings by M. John Harrison, Fantasy? 
Science fiction? Horror? All of the above. The second 
Viriconium novel (after the fine but somewhat derivative The 
Pastel City). Images of decay and dismay infuse the prose 
with palpably Peakean atmosphere: the quest plot, the 
grotesque characters (above all the monstrous Paucemanly) 
and the Wellsian glosses almost do not matter. 

10. Swordspoint by Ellen Kushner/ War for the Oaks by 
Emma Bull. Two first novels by already-accomplished prose 
writers. Swordspoint ^school of M. John Harrison) is ‘cold,’ 
matter-of-fact, and witty, with a Regency flavor; War for the 
Oaks (school of Peter Beagle) is ‘warm,’ contemporary, and 
celebratory, with a musical sensibility. Both have written 
second novels that confirm their promise as bright hopes for 
fantasy in the ’90s. 
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spring immediately to mind — I don’t think that I could be mistaken for 
any one of them. 

PJ; You have been encouraged to shift focus from short stories to 
novels. What can you say about this? 

BB: I’ve already answered this one. The short story market is an 
exciting place to go to school, and I love writing short stories, but when 
you finally have to work for a living, you pretty much have to do 
novels. 

The interesting part — I don’t know if I should say this — is that it’s 
harder to write and sell successful short stories. In a short story every 
word counts; every sentence must be polished until it gleams. When 
you write a novel, you can relax a little more, stretch out a little more. 

Of course, what saves the field is that it’s a lot easier to starts novel 
than to finish it. If everybody who started a novel finished it, the 
Amazon basin would have been defoliated years ago. 

PJ; My first questions dealt with the dismal commercial realities of 
contemporary science fiction. There are those who feel that the genre 
is sick in other ways. Do you agree? 

BB: No. 

PJ: You’re a hardware expert; in your writing you draw on a 
familiarity with rockets, guns, motorcycles, guitars, computers, and so 
forth. You know how things work. Do you see a trend in science fiction 
for airheads with B.A.s in Philosophy to steal the genre away from 
hardware? 

BB: Face it, it’s damned tough to keep up with hardware. When 
I wrote "Cyberpunk” in 1980, 1 figured that that world was thirty years 
in the future. Instead, I got lapp>ed by reality. Parts of the world of that 
story have already come and gone, 

It gets worse the further you get into real science. Real astronomy 
and physics seems to indicate that FTL travel is impossible, and non- 
FTL interstellar travel is probably beyond the reach of the human 
lifetime. And we simply can ‘t imagine what the world will be like if 
nanotechnology or bioengineering come on line. Our stories will seem 
like those quaint utopian novels so many people wrote in the late 19th 



Century — or for that matter, the gadget-driven sci-fi of the '40s. When 
was the last time you took a Zeppelin to New York, and then hailed 
an atomic-powered helicar that took you to your destination? 

Faced with superstrings, singularities, and a world that stubbornly 
resists unification and rationality, it’s only natural that there’s a retreat 
from the traditional hard science gadget story, 

One other thing I should point out is that as a rule the B,A.s you 
mention can write better than the old guard. The traditional definition 
of an sf story is a neat idea surrounded by a comic-book plot and staked 
in place by wooden characters. College-educated writers generally 
have much better training in the style, dialogue, characterization, and 
narrative mechanics departments. Where they tend to fall down is in 
the ideas. An awfiil lot of younger writers — I won’t mention any 
names, I don’t need the hate mail — are writing romance novels, or 
Vietnam War novels, or other kinds of conventional novels, with the 
only distinguishing characteristic being that they’re set in the magical 
kingdom of Wyfflynsse or on the planet Znarg. 

PJ: They seem to like you in Japan, don’t they? 

BB: They keep saying so. But I’ve yet to see payment for the 
Japanese translations of the stories they all seem to like so much, 

PJ: Anything you’d like to add? Any final remarks? 

BB; Only to return to the whole idea of market awareness. There 
seems to be ^is perceived polarity between being a hack or being an 
artist, with no middle ground. I disagree. 

If you just want to make money, give up writing fiction. Do bio- 
slander, New Age, or television sitcoms instead. Or maybe do cartoon 
scripts; you can make as much for a half-hour episode of “Dinosaucers” 
as most writers earn for an entire novel. 

If you want to do art, that’s great. But choose wealthy parents, or 
keep your day job. 

I want to put some kind of plea for a reasonable middle ground 
here, but forget it, I’m too tired. 

Phillip C. Jennings lives in Saint Cloud, Minnesota. 



Kathleen L. Spencer 

The “Monstrous Regiment”: 

Mythologies of The Other m British Fantastic Fiction 1880-1920 
(part il) 



The bibliography for this paper lists 31 tales; ten in the first 
category, sixteen in the second, and five in the third. What are the 
characteristics of the attacker in these tales? In six of them, the super- 
natural power is female, including one lesbian vampire (Le Fanu’s 
“Carmilla,” 1871); Dracula, in fact, features four female vampires, not 
counting Mina). In twelve texts, including Dracula — significantly, 
none earlier than 1894 — the attackers are “racially” distinct from their 
English victims. In four of these twelve, dating from during or just after 
World War I, the villains are German, to no one’s surprise; but in the 
remaining eight, there are three Egyptians (one female), one East 
Indian, one West Indian (female), one Jew (Svengali in Trilby, Drac- 
ula the Magyar count, and Peter Sangree with his "Red Indian” blood, 
though he is not truly a villain. We might want to include Edward Hyde, 
Dr. Jekyll’s alter ego, in this category; he is clearly described as dark, 
hairy, and apelike, that is, racially degenerate. But in his case, his 
appearance is the physical representation of his mora/ nature, so his 
case is symbolically different, but operates in a slightly different 
fashion than the racist visions in the other texts. 

Still, that leaves either fourteen or fifteen tales, just under half the 
total, in which the attacker is a white male. 

But there is another wrinkle. Within these fifteen tales, there is 
one more unusual pattern, one about which I can speculate while not 
yet being prepared to draw strong conclusions. Fully one-third of these 
men, five characters, are described in strikingly effeminate ways (and 
there is a similar figure in a sixth story which I did not include in the 
paper). One of these characters, Count Vardalek in Stenbock’s “The 
Sad Story of a Vampire” (1894), is explicity homosexual, and a pederast 
to boot; the “sad story” of this vampire is that he must inevitably kill 
the young boy, Gabriel, whom he passionately loves. Despite this 
rather shocking scenario, however, the vampire is presented sympa- 



thetically, indeed tragically (the first vampire story I know of to take 
this sympathetic p>erspeaive). The sympathy likely results from the fact 
that the count seems to be a kind of self-portrait of the author, who was 
himself an Estonian nobelman and part of the “Uranian” circle in 
London in the 1890s. There are other indications that the story is an 
attempt on his part to explore his own “lust for young boys and his 
morbid desire for death as a release from psychological distress” 
(Smith, 38). 

However, unlike Count Vardalek, the other four figures are not 
explicitly homosexual. All are linked sexually with women: two of 
them marry (though one of the marriages is deliberately not consum- 
mated), one is engaged, and the fourth has apparently had a string of 
mistresses whom he has ruined. Despite this, the four characters are 
all described in strikingly similar, and strikingly effeminate terms. 

In the period we are examining, the faa is undoubtedly signifi- 
cant, As J, A. Symonds wrote in 1891, it was commonly believed that 
homosexuals “carry their lusts written in their faces; that they are pale, 
languid, scented, effeminate, painted, timid, oblique in expression” 
(251). Jeffrey Weeks adds that, despite the fact that effeminacy was 
profoundly stigmatized by the society at large, transvestitism and 
stereotyped effeminate behavior were marked characteristics of the 
late nineteenth-century homosexual subculture (.Coming Out, 37), 
Finally, in that essential work, Psychopathia Sexualis Richard 

Krafft-Ebing observes solemnly that “The sexual functions of men 
exercise a very marked influence upx^n the development and preser- 
vation of character. Manliness and self-reliance are not the qualities 
which adorn the imp>otent onanist" (13). With these observations as 
background, let us examine the four characters and compare them to 
the model. 

The earliest of the figures is in Praed’s Affinities: A Romance of 
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Today the Irishman Esme Colquhoun, a scandalous rake and 

poet, mesmerizes a young heiress into falling in love with and marrying 
him, and later kills her by directing a stream of passionate hatred 
against her portrait. [Now this is a little frustrating; I was not able to re- 
examine either the novel itself or my notes from it; all I have is a vague 
memory and the observation in my dissertation that Colquhoun is "an 
obvious avatar of Oscar Wilde,” which is not very explicit. What I 
remember is that Colquhoun is portrayed as charming and vastly witty 
though with a dark undercurrent of danger. Physically he is tall and 
rather heavy-set and heavy-featured with thick lips, mesmerizing eyes, 
and long curling hair, The resemblance to the public image of Oscar 
Wilde, especially given the addition characteristics of being Irish and 
a poet, are suggestive. Of course, in 1885 Wilde would not have been 
known publically as a homosexual, though his reputation for deca- 
dence would have begun; still, the coincidence makes one wonder.] 

The second figure occurs in Conan Doyle’s “Lot No. 249” (1894), 
Edward Bellingham, though still an undergraduate at Oxford, is an 
exceptionally gifted student of Eastern languages and already the pos- 
sessor of a remarkable collection of Egyptian artifacts. However, 
though Bellingham can be suave and charming when he chooses, he 
is also very fat, flabby and pale-faced, with thick blue lips and a 
“venomous temper.” As our medical student/hero, Abercrombie 
Smith, is warned by his friend Hastie, “There is something damnable 
about him — something reptilian. My gorge always rises at him, I should 
put him down as a man with secret vices — an evil liver” (209). “Secret 
vices” is very probably a code phrase for masturbation, which, as 
everybody knew, led eventually to illness, homosexuality, madness, 
and finally death. Notice also the reference to serpents, iconographi- 
cally linked both with women and with evil, especially in the last 
decades of the century, as Bram Dijkstra’s study. The Idols of Perversity, 
demonstrates. 

Although he is courageous enough to traffic with Egyp>tian magic 
(he reanimated a mummy as a weapon for his murderous temper), he 
cannot do so without signs of distress — fainting, hysterical laughter, 
and so on — nor does he have the courage to attack his enemies openly 
and in his own person, but operates covertly through a safe instrument. 
The overall effect, particularly when Bellingham is contrasted with his 
foiler. Smith — ^a steady, practical, athletic and intelligent Saxon — is 
that, despite his powers, he lacks that most important of qualities, 
"manliness.” Combined with Hastie’s vague phrase about “secret 
vices” and Bellingham’s passion for things Eastern, the general effect 
is to create an atmosphere of decadence and sexual ambiguity, despite 
his very proper English fiance^ (whom we never, in faa, meet). If 
Bellingham is not actually a homosexual, the danger signs are there for 
all who know to see. 

The third figure is one we have already discussed, Oliver Haddo 
in Maugham’s The Magician (1908). The details in this portrait are 
more subtle than in some of the others, further away from the 
stereotype. Indeed, the major factor in our linking of Haddo with 
homosexuality is the fact that the character is based on Aleister 
Crowley, who was, even in 1908, known as the embodiment of the 
polymorphous perverse. 

Haddo is tall, remember, and hugely fat, with heavy sensuouslips. 
As a young man, however, he was extremely handsome. “He reminded 
one of those collossal statues of Apollo in which the god is represented 
with feminine roundness and delicacy. . . . His features were regular 
and fine. He had a great quantity of curling hair, which was worn long, 
with a sort of poetic grace” (64). We are also told that in his Oxford 
days "it was reported that he had secret vices which could only be 
whisf>ered with bated breath. He was said to intoxicate himself with 
Oriental drugs, and to haunt the vilest opium-dens in the East of 
London” (66) — ominous signs, these. 

Unlike Bellingham, Haddo is not a coward, but the very oppo- 
site — indeed, a fearless and skillful hunter of big game, intrepid 
mountaineer, explorer, adventurer in mysterious places. But the 
achievements are frequently diminshed by his braggadocio (the 
opposite of manly reticence and modesty). He is also linked, like 
Bellingham, to snakes. Early in his acquaintance with Margaret and 
Arthur, Haddo deliberately lets himself be bitten by a deadly poison- 
ous snake and not only does not suffer any ill effects of the venom but 
heals the very bite within seconds. Thus the portrait is mixed in its 
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details; but the overall effect is of great decadence, sensuality, and 
cruelty, of something evil and sexually ambiguous. 

It would be worth asking why excessive weight seems to be a part 
of this image, as it is for Bellingham and Haddo, and to an extent for 
Colquhoun, as well as for the character in the unexamined story (who, 
like Haddo, is explicitly based on Aleister Crowley), This could be in 
part a coincidence deriving from the historical models, Wilde and 
Crowley; but I’m not convinced that is the whole explanation. I also 
do not believe that “fat” is explicitly linked with “femaleness.” Rather, 
my suspicion is that "fat” registers as “not masculine”: presumably men 
who are physically fit will be better able to impose their strength on 
others, so that to be fit is to be masculine, therefore to be fat is to be 
not masculine. 

And finally there is Antony Ferrara, in Sax Rohmer’s splendidly 
awful Brood of the Witch-Queen (1918). The adopted son of Sir 
Michael Ferrara, Europe’s foremost Egyptologist, Antony (though not 
fat) is repeatedly described as “evilly effeminate” with "serpent eyes” 
(31; there are those serpents again!). He wears heavy fur coats all the 
year round and always seems to have a fire going in his flat, the decor 
of which is sybaritic, elaborate. Oriental, and filled with the overpow- 
ering odor of incense. Ferrara’s beautiful white skin and black eyes are 
repeatedly emphasized as evidence of his effeminacy; and more than 
once when he is engaged in magical operations, Ferrara’s face or hands 
appear to be those of a woman rather than a man, creating further 
ambiguity. 

And yet, there is no hint that Ferrara prefers men either as sexual 
partners or as victims. True, he is called “unnatural,” but the term does 
not imply “unnatural” sexual appetites; instead it refers to the fact that 
his body and soul are magical in origin. Dr. Cairn, an occult sp>ecialist 
familiar with Ferrara’s strange history, explains to his son Rob, Ferrara's 
enemy and target; "He is literally unnatural; but many women find him 
irresistible; he is typical of the unholy brood to which he belongs. The 
evil beauty of the Witch-Queen sent many a soul to perdition; the evil 
beauty of her son has zealously carried on the work” (267). 

Not only do women find Ferrara irresistible, but he seems to return 
their interest (at least for the purposes of exploitation), for in the course 
of the tale he is sexually involved with several of them. Yet this fact 
does not fit comfortably with the narrative’s habit of harping on his 
effeminacy. It is possible that such hints are designed merely to 
emphasize Ferrara’s "unnaturalness” and decadence by blurring the 
gender boundaries, rather as was done with Bellingham. Nonetheless, 
the added insistence on this theme and the explicit use of the word 
"effeminate” make such a reading less convincing here than in “Lot No. 
249.” It is hard to avoid concluding that the image, in both stories, but 
especially in Rohmer’s, gains some of its power from the homophobia 
such language evokes. This is an area which I am still exploring, to try 
to gain a clearer picture of contemporary attitudes and iconography. 

The effeminacy becomes especially evident when Ferrara is 
compared to his chief opponent, Dr. Cairn. At an encounter in Ferrara's 
flat. Dr. Cairn has forced him to stop a magical sending against Rob, 
and threatens to deal severely with him if it is repeated; but as he is 
leaving, Ferrara tries a threat in turn, to regain some of his lost dignity. 
The gambit backfires badly; Dr. Cairn is over him in a moment, ready 
to fight, and “his eyes gleamed like steel.” 

Antony Ferrara, invoker of nameless horrors, shrank before 
him— before the primitive Celtic man whom unwittingly he 
had invoked. Dr. Cairn was spare and lean, but in p>erfect 
physical condition. Now he was strong, with the strength 
of a just cause. Moreover, he was dangerous, and Ferrara 
knew it, 

“Dare to bandy words with me,” said Dr. Cairn with icy 
coolness, “answer me back but once again, and before God 
I’ll strike you dead!” (63) 

It is very nearly the same configuration as in Doyle’s story twenty-four 
years earlier, the young effeminate practitioner of Egyptian magic 
shrinking under the forthright manly power of the Englishman (Saxon 
or Celt) who, though in this case twice his^ge, is stronger, in better 
physical condition, utterly in command ("icy coolne.ss”), and obviously 
dangerous (though note the positive use of “primitive"; what are we 




to make of that?). In Maugham’s tale, too, the opponent of the 
effeminate magician is a Celtic doctor, tall, lean, and strong, Is this 
coincidence, or something deliberate? 

All This for That? 

Sexually predatory women; Jews and assorted Orientals; homo- 
sexuals and/or effeminate men: what do these three categories have 
in common? All are linked to the idea of degeneracy, perhaps the single 
most powerful concept of the later nineteenth century, connecting 
such apparently diverse concerns as imperialism, eugenics, the New 
Woman agitation, Darwinian evolution, and the infant sciences of 
sexology and criminal sociology, while creating a bridge between 
private behavior and public welfare. 

Degeneracy is the other side of the fable of progress, and was 
believed to be just as inevitable, a kind of cultural law of gravity: what 
goes up must come down, The only question was, when? And, could 
that inevitable descent be postponed? The Victorian answer was — 
perhaps, if those factors which contribute to degeneracy could be 
identified and counteracted or controlled. There are two issues here: 
degeneration of the individual (caused by certain kinds of behavior), 
and degeneration of the race, caused when degenerate individuals 
bore children who inherited the degenerate characteristics of their 
parents, which they in turn passed to their own children. 

Of all the kinds of behavior thought to contribute to degeneration, 
none was more deadly than sex. When we think of Victorian ideas on 
sexuality, it is mostly their attitudes toward women we think of first, 
the complementary images of women as either the asexual, maternal 
"Angel in the House” or her opposite, the creature of voracious sexual 
appetites — the fallen woman, the demon, the siren: female sexuality 
as either absent or uncontrollable. Feminists for years have rightly 
been critiquing these positions, pointing out the combination of igno- 
rance, denial, wishful thinking, demonization, and unreasoning terror 
that grounds them. However, what strikes me most forcefully as I read 
about Victorian sexual beliefs is the terror that men express about their 
own sexuality. 

Steven Marcus’s classic analysis in The Other Victorians, though 
dated in some respects, is still a useful place to start, particularly in 
discussing contemporary ideas of male sexuality. Simply, for Dr. 
William Acton, one of the best-known Victorian writers on the subject, 
sex is a deadly danger. It is a danger first to the masturbating boy. In 
the habitual masturbator, 

The frame is stunted and weak, the muscles undeveloped, 
the eye is sunken and heavy, the complexion is sallow, pasty, 
or covered with spots of acne, the hands are damp and cold, 
and the skin moist. The boy shuns the society of others, 
creeps about alone, joins with repugnance in the amuse- 
ments of his schoolfellows. He cannot look any one in the 
face, and becomes careless in dress and uncleanly in person. 

His intellect has become sluggish and enfeebled, and if his 
evil habits are persisted in, he may end in becoming a 
drivelling idiot or a peevish valetudinarian. (Acton, quoted 
in Marcus 19)- 

Masturbation is linked to impotence, consumption, and curvature of 
the spine, among other diseases; indulged in sufficiently, it is thought 
to lead almost inevitably first to homosexuality and then to madness. 

But if solitary sex is bad for you, sexual intercourse with a woman, 
even in marriage, is not much better. Excessive "connection” — two or 
three times a week — can cause, in addition to the diseases listed above, 
heart failure and memory loss, and leads further to such weakening of 
the sperm that one’s children can be seriously affected. 

What is the solution to all these problems, according to Acton and 
others? The only answer is continence, which means not just control- 
ling sexual behavior, but sexual excitement. True continence, for 
Acton, means "complete control over the passions, exercised by one 
who knows their power, and who, but for his steady will, not only 
could but would indulge them” (23). He goes so far as to insist that this 
control not only can but should extend to "nocturnal emissions.” If a 
man has not enervated but debased his will, he can keep his waking 



thoughts pure, and with scarcely less difficulty can keep his dreams 
pure as well, if he goes about it correctly. The man sleeping has the 
same character as the man awake: if the latter is pure of mind, the 
former will be also — and conversely, if one has lascivious dreams, it 
is because one has allowed one’s waking mind to dwell on such 
thoughts. 

No wonder, then, that women in this period became demonized; 
if these are the consequences of sexual desire, what worse could a 
woman do to a man than deliberately arouse his desire (whether or not 
she ultimately satisfies it), to sap his strength and the strength of his 
sperm, so that not only does he himself degenerate, but, through his 
weakened offspring, the entire race? 

As Robert Nye observes in an essay on degeneration and 
sociology, “degeneration theory ordained that there were certain 
natural limits in the ability of the social organism to withstand the 
spread of infected [i. e. degenerate] individuals. Reverses in the for- 
tunes of states and societies were possible, and perhaps inevitable. 
Progress was most tenuous and most vulnerable at its moments of 
greatest triumph” (67). 

And if the race degenerates, what will give the British people 
sup>er{ority over the subject peoples of the Empire, what will protect 
them against attack, or (worse) against regressing into the same savage 
conditions they see around them? Nothing can protect them but the 
most rigorous application of self-control, a self-control which extends 
beyond their actions into their feelings, not only into the relative 
sanctity of the marriage bed but even into their dreams. 

It is an appalling weight to carry, such a terror of desire, when 
desire is a common human experience. And the effort to repress these 
normal feelings has deleterious consequences for a lot of ordinary Vic- 
torians. As Oscar Wilde, that expert on temptation, observes through 
the mouth of Lord Henry Wotton in The Picture of Dorian Gray(X?>9\y. 

The bravest man among us is afraid of himself. The mutilation 
of the savage has its tragic survival in the self-denial that mars 
our lives. We are punished for our refusals. Every impulse 
that we strangle broods in the mind, and poisons us. The 
body sins once, and has done with its sin, for action is a mode 
of purification. Nothing remains then but the recollection of 
a pleasure, or the luxury of a regret. The only way to gel rid 
of a temptation is to yield to it. Resist it, and your soul grows 
sick with longing for the things it has forbidden itself, with 
desire for what its monstrous laws have made monstrous and 
unlawful (39). 

This observation about the effects of repression strikes me as deeply 
perceptive, and as one which is highly relevant to the patterns in the 
fiction we have been examining. It also seems significant that Wilde 
identifies repression with the “savage” — that is, degenerate — ^stale, 
rather than self-indulgence; as a calculated counter to the standard 
p>osition? Is this a serious position, one wonders, or merely Wilde 
setting out to “Ecrasez le bourgeoisie”? 

Patrick Brantliner’s newest book includes a chapter called 
“Imperial Gothic: Atavism and the Occult in the British Adventure 
Novel 1880-1914,” in which he discusses some of the better-known 
texts in the categories I examine here. The three primary themes he 
finds in the Imperial Gothic are "individual regression or going native; 
an invasion of civilization by the forces of barbarism or demonism; and 
the diminution of opportunities for adventure and heroism in the 
modern world” (230). While this is true as far as it goes, 1 believe his 
analysis misses a crucial factor. Because it is the issue of Empire which 
is his central focus, by “stories of regression” he primarily means stories 
of Englishmen out in the wilds of the Empire "going native.” When he 
discusses “invasion” stories, he is mostly concerned with the spate of 
novels in this p>eriod about black or brown or yellow (or, indeed, 
German) “hordes” invading the Sacred Isle of England. 

Thus, though he mentions atavism and regression, he misses one 
of the central patterns in these stories; the most terrifying invasions of 
all are not invasions of England’s shores by alien armies, but invasions 
of the self by an alien force — and the complicity of the self in that 
invasion. That is, Brantlinger misses the attack on the self-control of 
these characters, and the frequency with which that attack is success- 
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ful, or nearly successful: he misses the guilt. 

Notice liie proportions of the stories in the different categories on 
ray list: ten in which the victim is unimplicated, twenty-one in which 
the victim participates to a greater or lesser degree in her/his own 
threatened degeneration. If the dominant factor in this literary genre 
were really a simple fear of attack from outside forces, we would 
expect exactly the opposite proportions. 

Thus I would argue that these stories are responding to multiple 
anxieties in their readers, frequently several anxieties simultaneously, 
in layers like a palimpsest, though not all readers will perceive all the 
layers. Collectively they express the familiar anxieties about female 
sexuality — both the vulnerability of “pure” women to violation by 
invaders and the deadliness of seduaive women to well-meaning 
men; and the complementary anxieties about male sexuality, both its 
predatory potentials and the difficulties of controlling one’s desires. 
But in more abstract terms, when we examine all these stories, the 
anxieties can be reduced to two basic ones: fear of the Other (whether 
the Other is defined in terms of gender, race, or sexual orientation) and 
the parallel fear that one will become like the Other: in other words, 
the issues are fundamentally those of identity, and of self-control. 



And, I believe, there is one other appeal in these texts, more 
buried still, that helps to explain why they were so popular at the time 
and (I would argue) part of why we still read them today, an appeal 
that is the obverse of the guilt noted above: pleasure. If a character has 
been mesmerized, if s/he is under the control of an alien will, then s/ 
he is no longer responsible for her own actions. Freedom from 
responsibility means freedom from guilt; it becomes possible to take 
pleasure from activities — sex, for example — which are ordinarily 
forbidden. This secret pleasure is further facilitated by the fact that the 
stories always provide a closure which condemns the behavior, so that 
it is possible to experience the pleasure without feeling that one has 
been validating it. In a culture which has laid such heavy repressive 
burdens upon itself, men as well as women, this "pornographic” 
element is a feature whose appeal must not be underestimated. 

Eric Bentley once remarked that “Melodrama is the naturalism of 
the dream life.” It seems to me we could not find a more fitting 
description of the coliection of stories under discussion here, 

Kathleen L Spencer teaches atMillsaps College in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 
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Transposition and Other Tough Jobs 
A Dozen Tough Jobs by Howard Waldrop 

Willimantic, CT : Mark V. Ziesing, 1 989; $1 6.00 he; 1 35 pp. 

reviewed by Fernando Q. Gouvga 



Well, look: ever since we all started reading sf and thinking about 
it, they’ve told us “translation” is Not Good. You take an old story, 
change the rabbits to smeerps, dress it up in flashy future clothes 
. . . and what you get may even be sf, but it’s Bad. A definite no-no. 
“You won’t see it in Galaxy.” 

So. Then why is everybody so happy with Howard Waldrop’s A 
Dozen Tough JobsISf/hj am I about to praise it to the skies (or at least 
to the clouds)? After all, it seems to be a translation of the old story 
about Hercules and his twelve labors. And it translates the story to a 
context that isn’t even sfnal: the southern US in the 1920s, What’s so 
good about that? 

Glad you asked. You see, we forgot to ask them why translating 
is so bad. That isn’t hard to answer: the point is that the context affects 
the story (or at least it should!). So if you take Moby Dick and re-tell 
it in an outer space setting, and you’re honest about it, the story itself 
should change, If it doesn’t, there’ll be a foundational lie hidden in your 
story. Which makes it Bad. Like they said. 

What that means is that there’s also a correct way to do it, an 
honest way to re-tell old stories. Let’s call it “transposition,” to remind 
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us of what happens when you transpose a musical piece from one 
instrument to another: it comes out the same, but completely different. 

Fine; so Waldrop is attempting to transpose the Hercules myth to 
a new setting. There’s an extra complication here: the story of Hercules 
is a kind of mix of "myth" and “story,” while Tough Jobs is supposed 
to be a novel. And yes, Virginia, there is a difference. 

In a myth, it seems not to matter all that much how the story is 
told. There are deep meanings and resonances in the images and 
events themselves, and even a precis will convey them. (Homework: 
read the chapter on myth in C. S, Lewis’s An Experiment in Criticism^) 
Now, not all of the old story of Hercules is like that, but some parts are, 
and these make Waldrop’s task harder, since he wants to keep the 
resonances of the myth while embedding the whole thing in a novel, 
where characters must be made to seem real, motivations must be 
convincin^y supplied, and causality (on some level) must be main- 
tained. To make things even more complex, the old tales give very few 
hints about character and motivation: was Hercules a rather dumb and 
emotional man (as Edith Hamilton would have it), a noble hero harried 
by the gods, or what? 




How well does Waldrop pull it off? To begin with, the transposi- 
tion is done quite well. It feels real: though we know certain details are 
introduced for the sake of the classical parallel, they seem to grow 
organically from the setting and the situations of northern Mississippi. 
The old story does change as a function of the new setting, but in subtle 
ways. Detecting the correspondences becomes a delightful game 
between the author and the reader. The names are a good example; 
Hercules becomes Houlka Lee (with maybe also an echo of the Hulk?), 
Dojanira becomes Dianne Rio, Hyppolita becomes Mrs. Hipp>ola, and 
even Asclepius shows up as Dr. Sclape. Centaurs become "Ae riding 
dub,” who are never seen off their horses, and more or less obscure 
references are embedded all through the text. Exercise: how did the 
checkers game between Ap Low and Bill Marshius come out? 

However much fun we have with the game, though, the crucial 
question is how well all this works as a novel: it works quite well, but 
with a few snags, The story is engaging, but who is it about? Probably 
not Mr. Lee: he remains mostly a cipher, much as his mythological 
counterpart. He is mostly quiet, and the fact that the story focuses on 
the "twelve labors” period has him mostly obeying orders all through 
the book. To a large extent, the book belongs to the narrator, I. O. Lace, 
but he too does not seem to come wholly into focus. 

The problem may be that the book is too short. Too many of the 
twelve labors are simply summarized rather than described. (In fact, 



it is just p>ossible that the "tough jobs” of the title are not the twelve 
labors, but rather I. O.’s tasks that run parallel to them.) Some crucial 
incidents of the Hercules story are simply omitted; the liberation of 
Prometheus and of Theseus, for example, are not mentioned. Finally, 
I fear the ending wUl be quite obscure to anyone who doesn’t come 
to the book knowing the Hercules story, and that even those who do 
may be frustrated at not having it transposed for them. If this is I. O.’s 
story, it may be that it should end when Mr. Lee goes away; if it is Mr, 
Lee’s story, we’d like to know what happened there at the river 
crossing, and what caused Miss Rio’s suicide. 

The final effect is less that of a novel than of a tall tale, an American 
myth told against a setting that is extremely well realized and portrayed 
with real affection. 

Howard Waldrop remains one of the most fascinating writers our 
little subculture has produced, zndADozen Tough Jobsis probably his 
best longer work so far. The book is beautifully produced; Mark 
Ziesing seems well on his way to becoming an important publisher in 
sf. It’s to be hoped that some mass market house will decide to make 
this charming book more widely available. It could have been still 
better, but it’s stOl very impressive. And fun. So go read it! 

Fernando Q. Gouvea lives in Sdo Paolo, Brazil and teaches at the 
Instituto de Matematica e Estatistica. 



Jim Young 

Before the Dawn: 

Weinbaum, Campbell and the Invention of Modern Science Fiction 

(part II) 



3. Campbell and the Mythos of Technics 

"Seun is not a decadent son of the city builders. His people 
never forgot the dream that built the city. But it was a dream 
of childhood, and his people were children then. Like a child 
with his broomstick horse, the mind alone was not enough 
for thought. The city builders, just as ourselves, needed 
something of a solid metal and crystal, to make their dreams 
tangible.” 

— From "Forgetfulness”” 

John Campbell began by setting out to depict man conquering the 
universe. From his first published story, “When the Atoms Failed” in 
the January 1930 Amazing, he described humanity triumphing over a 
Martian invasion (by diplomatically maneuvering the invaders into 
accepting Venus as a new homeland). Man the unvanquishable 
remained Campbell’s central theme in all his writing, to the very end 
of his life. 

Aliens never had much chance in exerting control over human 
beings in anything Campbell wrote, though extraterrestrials might 
temporarily rule humanity in some of the Stuart stories, notably the 
“Machine” and “Aesir” series. In both of these series, men evolve 
mental powers greater than the alien species that conquer the Earth, 
leading to their overthrow by mankind. 

Even in stories dealing with friendly extraterrestrials, such as 
Invaders from the Infinite (which first appeared in Amazing Stories 
Quarterly, Spring-Summer 1932), Campbell depicts human beings as 
the leading force in political relationships between humans and aliens. 
When aliens are not morally inferior (as was the case with the villains 
of Invaders from the Infinite, the Thessians, who vaporize their leaders 
in momentary fits of pique), then they lack the ability to lead (as was the 
case with Ortolians in the same novel, who are genetically restructured 
descendants of dogs). In short, in his career as a writer of Gernsbackian 
super-science stories, Campbell consistently portrayed extraterrestrial 
intelligence as capable of equalling that of human beings, but either 
lacking in moral judgment or independent initiative. 



”"Forgetfullness,” in John W. Campbell, Cloak of Aesir (Chicago: 
Shasta Publishers, 1952), p. 45. 



Campbell turned these views upside down in the last of the Stuart 
stories. The Sarn, the alien conquerors of Earth in the Aesir series, for 
example, and the extraterrestrial Proteus of "Who Goes There?” clearly 
equal or exceed human intelligence. Moreover, the Sarn approximate 
the moral standards of human beings, having sought to preserve 
mankind — albeit in subservience — rather than destroying them. As to 
the protean monster of “Who Goes There?”, it seems to be more 
intelligent than human beings. Yet Campbell intimates it is morally 
inferior to human beings because of its method of reproduction, re- 
quiring as it does the infection and consequent subversion of its 
biological host. 

Nevertheless, both the Sarn and the protean Alien fail to dominate 
mankind. 

The Sarn ultimately fail because they have set up conditions that 
allow human beings to evolve psionic powers with which the Sarn 
cannot effectively deal. Evidently realizing that men have been 
evolving at too great a rate, the ruler of the Sarn, the Sarn-Mother, 
decrees that human reproduction will henceforth be controlled. In 
response, a group of human leaders builds equipment that will project 
the image of an enormous black, shadowy shape that represents itself 
as the entity Aesir before the Sarn-Mother. This evidence of the 
accomplishments of human beings forces the Sam to begin to accept 
humanity as their equal. 

In “Who Goes There?”, however, Campbell’s Proteus fails to 
conquer the Earth more through chance occurrence than lack of will 
or intelligence. The story is a race against time; once the thing has been 
released from the block of ice in which it has lain dormant for 20 
million years, then the men of the Antarctic expedition have only a 
matter of days to detect and destroy the creature, wherever it may be, 
whosoever may have succumbed to it. 

There is no other story by John Campbell that comes as close to 
suggesting human beings might fail, and that seems to be the source 
of its considerable suspense. And if suspense is the language of this 
story, then horror is its grammar. I have always thought Campbell drew 
on \x>vecx^^’s At the Mountains of Madness sNh.eo writing "Who Goes 
There?” — both are set in the Antarctic and both deal with monsters 
locked for milienia beneath the polar ice. Campbell even compared the 
Stuart stories to Lovecraft in a letter commenting on the stories of 
Robert Moore Williams; “They were in a way, rather like the Gothic 
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horror story the 'Fall of the House of Usher* Lovecraft did the same 

kind. I did some of ’em myself. (This comment probably refers not 
only to "Who Goes There?", but to "Dead Knowledge’’ as well, the story 
of an interstellar expedition that discovers a planet whose inhabitants 
have all apparently committed suicide.) 

Even Campbell’s Proteus has its analog in At the Mountains of 
Madness; consider Lovecraft’s ultimate horror, the Shoggoths, de- 
scribed at the end of his novel: "Formless protoplasm able to mock and 
reflect all forms and organs and processes. . . If nothing else, both 
men seem to have shared a distaste for the protean. But where the 
Shoggoths are the embodiment of the ancient fears of a lost race that 
created them, Campbell’s Alien seems to constitute a representation of 
everything he found most dangerous in the cosmos. 

Perhaps their attitudes toward the universe most clearly distin- 
guish Campbell and Lovecraft from one another. For Lovecraft, there 
are forces antipathetic to humanity that may appear after strange eons, 
such as Cthulhu or Azathoth, for example; or on a more personal level, 
in ‘The Rats in the Walls," it is heredity that haunts the narrator and 
turns him against humanity. Mankind evades the grip of these forces 
mainly through luck, especially in the later stories. 

Campbell, on the other hand, found the universe dangerous, yet 
controllable. The most serious challenge to this assertion was the rise 
of quantum physics. In the decade before Campbell wrote "Who Goes 
There?’’, quantum theory had shown there are definite limits to 
mankind's ability to know the cosmos, hence limits on humanity’s 
ability to control it, For Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, enunciated 
inl927, showed that an observer can only tell the position or the speed 
of a particle as a probability. The more you know about a particle's 
location, the less you can find out about its speed; conversely, if you 
learn its speed, you won’t be able to locate it. In other words, the 
universe is hiding things from you, and if you don’t learn about them, 
it will get you, 

What better symbol of the quantum universe than a creature that 
knows the secret of controlling gravity and the atom, and that can 
creep inside any living thing and subvert it’ 

“Who Goes There?” represented the peak of Campbell's writing 
career. Thereafter he published only the final Aesir novelette in 
Astounding and a fantasy novel under the Stuart by-line in Unknown 
in 1939 : then after the war, an original novel. The Moon isHellOhough 
it was published in 1951, Campbell probably wrote it well before then), 
and a short story in an anthology in 1954. For the most part, Campbell 
concentrated his energies instead on editing and writing non-fiction, 
primarily editorials. How could so prolific a writer of fiction essentially 
abandon his work for the rest of his life? I have heard from several 
sources that the publishers of Astounding frowned on their editors 
writing for their own magazines, but I have never been able to 
substantiate this. WhOe Street and Smith, publishers of Astounding, 
may not have favored Campbell writing for his own magazines, they 
certainly permitted him to do so during his first two years as editor; and 
in the early 1950s, permitted him to publish outside the magazine. 

When asked by Isaac Asimov to explain how he could abandon 
writing, Campbell said, “Isaac, when I write, I write only my own 
stories. As editor, I write the stories that a hundred people write."” 
That was the public side of John Campbell, of course. But I think there 
was an internal reason as well, and though I am only guessing, I believe 
Campbell had reached a point by the late 1930s at which he felt he had 
to challenge his own central orthodoxy — that human beings will 
conquer the universe — in order to continue growing as a writer. To 



’^John W. Campbell to Robert Moore Williams, Aug. 14, 1952, in 
Campbell Letters, p. 66. 

'^H. P, Lovecraft, At the Mountains of Madness three), Astound- 

ing Stories (April 1936), p. 144. This description is the same in the 
Arkham House edition, though text surrounding the quote was 
changed by Astounding's editor, F. Orlin Tremaine; for instance, 
"Great God!" was changed to “Great Heaven!” in the magazine 
appearance. Cf. At the Mountains of Madness and Other Novels 
City, WI: Arkham House, 1964), p. 89. 

” Isaac Asimov, “Introduction,” in Harry Harrison, ed.. Astounding: 
John W. Campbell Memorial Anthology York: Random House, 
1973). p. xi. 



some extent he did so in the last fiction he published in his lifetime, 
The Moon Is Hell and “The Idealists;" the former is a story of survival 
on the Moon, and the latter probes the level of control more mature 
civilizations can exert on less-developed cultures without destroying 
them. 

But while these stories probed Campbell’s belief about man’s 
place in the universe, they refrained from challenging it directly, 
Campbell summarized the reason why in a letter rejecting Robert A. 
Heinlein’s Starship Trooper in 1959: “Without the proposition that we 
are going somewhere now. . .that war won’t be forever. . , there is none 
of the upbeat push that science fiction needs to fulfill its job of 
stimulating people to try for something better than we have, or have 
had,” (emphasis and ellipsis in original). 

So it seems John Campbell stopped writing fiction not just because 
of his editorial work, but also because he wanted to deal with ultimate 
challenges to mankind, and he felt that continuing to explore that 
theme would lead him into the realm of the tragic. 

Stories of character and mood 

“Don A. Stuart resulted from a growing desire to do a quite 
different kind of story — the super-science spaceopera (sic) 
pieces no longer fully satisfied me. 1 continued doing 
spaceop>era (sic) because that’s needed to express one part 
of what I chink of as science-fiction — but Don A. Stuart was 
expressing another type, which I wanted to write.” 

— From The John W. Campbell Letters}^ 

In his introduction to the first collection of the Don A. Stuart 
stories, Campbell wrote that he thought there were three basic types 
of science fiction; gadget stories, concept stories, and tales of charac- 
ter.’’ Most of the super-science stories that Doc Smith and the young 
John Campbell wrote were gadget stories, predicated on the develop- 
ment of some scientifictional invention. As Campbell saw it, what he 
sought to do as “Stuart” was to create a story based on a larger series 
of ideas rather than on a single invention. Campbell wrote that the first 
Stuart story, “Twilight,” originated ", . . with the concept of men who 
had forgotten their greatness, lonely and puzzled and unimportant in 
the immense majesty of the past accomplishments of their race.”’® 
Though ’Twilight” was well received in the letter columns — a few 
readers voted it first place ahead of an installment of Doc Smith’s 
Skylark ofValeron — it did not get the same kind of explosive reception 
when it appeared in the November 1934 Astounding as "A Martian 
Odyssey” had a few months earlier in Wonder Stories}^ Heavy on 
atmospherics, light on science and action, "Twilight” lacked most of 
the qualities editors considered commercial in the science fiction field. 
Consequently, if it had not been for F. Orlin Tremaine’s effort to 
develop new story ideas in Astounding — he called them "thought 
variants”. — -the Stuart stories might not have seen print for several more 
years; as it was, Stuart appeared exclusively in Astounding (with the 
exception of the last of them that ran in Unknoum). 

Having succeeded at writing a concept story, Campbell turned his 
hand to a study of character in “Blindness” (Astounding, February 
1935). The protagonist, Malcolm Mackay, is an obsessive scientist who 
expends his considerable fortune to develop a controllable form of 
atomic energy. To do this, he sets up a laboratory spacecraft in near- 
solar orbit, and goes blind from exposure to solar radiation. On his 
return to Earth, atomic energy successfully controlled, he finds his 
invention has been rendered obsolete by other discoveries made 
during his absence. “Blindness” turned the “mad-scientist” story on its 
head. Mad scientists were traditionally objects of terror or derision in 



’^John W. Campbell to Lurton Blassingame, Mar. 4, 1959, in Campbell 
Letters, p. 364. (Note: “Fulfill” is misspelled in the original but corrected 
here.) 

’^John W, Campbell to Alexei Panshin, Sep. 8, 1970, in Campbell 
Letters. 

’’John W. Campbell, Who Goes There? (Chicago; Shasta Publishers, 
1948) , p. 1. 

'^Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

Astounding Stories (January 1935), pp. 153 ff. 
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pulp fiction (Sax Rohmer’s Fu Manchu was possibly the foremost 
example of the form), and what Campbell did here was to show that 
obsessive dedication, that some might interpret as insanity, can be 
heroic. Certainly Mackay is obsessive, but he suffers as a result of it, 
and his blindness renders him an object of pity. 

Campbell continued to write super-science stories during this 
time, of course; but on only one occasion did he write something 
approaching a traditional gadget-based super-science story under the 
Stuart by-line, "Frictional Losses” (^Astounding, July 1936),“ In this 
story, following the devastation of Earth by alien attack, an itinerant 
inventor develops a ray that eliminates all friction, thus destroying 
anything held together using frictional binding forces — such as 
buildings, suits of clothes and alien spacecraft, Once the alien invaders 
return, the ray quickly defeats them. The invention of the friction- 
destroying ray and the defeat of the aliens on their second attempt at 
invading Earth point toward the rise of a new scientific era. Once more, 
man triumphs. 

What makes this different from the other ray-projecting super- 
science stories of Gemsback’s day is Campbell’s depiction of post- 
holocaust culture developing amid the ruins of the Earth. Campbell 
depicts those people who grew up following the alien attack as having 
adopted pre-scientific attitudes, forming clans as their basic political 
unit; even their language shows signs of changing to exclude scientific 
expressions. 

Almost a year passed before “Forgetfulness,” the next Stuart story, 
appeared in the June 1937 Astounding. Equal in maturity of concept 
to "Who Goes There?” though maned by rather stilted dialogue 
intended to produce the effect of an alien language being spoken, 
"Forgetfulness” is Campbell’s effort at probing the limits of cultural 
evolution. He had already investigated the limits of human physical 
evolution in "The Machine” and the Aesir series; and in "TwOight” and 
"Night,” he had probed the limits of technological development. 

In "Forgetfulness," Campbell described a culture in which all 
technology is obsolete because the power of the mind has become 
sufficient for all man’s purposes. The story op>ens as alien humanoids 
land their spacecraft on a planet and discover a peaceful species living 
there amid the ruins of the magnificent cities of their ancestors. Only 
when the interstellar travellers attempt to commandeer the planet and 
set up reservations for the indigenous intelligent species do they find 
out what power the locals have. Without warning, the invaders are 
whisked away and find themselves unable to trace their route back to 
the planet whose name is, of course, Rhth, 

In 1953, Campbell wrote of "Forgetfulness,” . , only recently 
have I found , . . the direct philosophical statement of that story; The 
growth of an individual, a culture, or a race to a higher level will entail 
the development of thinking and doing techniques that cause them to 
neglect lower-level techniques.”^’ Among the "lower-level tech- 
niques” forgotten by humanity in that far future time are the industrial 
economy and the ambition to conquer the stars. All in all, these 
terrestrials are content with a much more meager material culture than 
many pre-industrial civilizations of Earth’s past, for they thrive without 
cities or factories. But when it comes time to punish the invaders, they 
expel them without injury. It is a godlike punishment, reminiscent of 
the expulsion from Eden, and it suggests that in Campbell’s view, 
justice was a “technique" of the highest level of human development, 

Evolution is the concept underlying most of the Don A. Stuart 
stories. In "Twilight” and "Night," Campbell dealt with the ultimate 
evolution of humanity’s heirs, the machines. Then in “The Machine” 
series, he described the elimination of human ambition through the 
creation of an economic utopia, and how an invading alien species. 



“There is one Stuart story that could also be considered a "gadget” tale 
that Campbell left out of the collections of his works — "Atomic Power” 
(.Astounding, Dec. 1934). It seems to have been printed under the by- 
line only because Campbell’s The MightiestMachinezndh\ssiory“^ho. 
Irrelevant” (under the pseudonym Karl van Campen) ran in the same 
issue. “Atomic Power” is not very successful, emphasizes neither mood 
nor character, and seems to have little to do with the rest of the Stuart 
stories. 

^’John W. Campbell to Clifford D. Simak, June 18, 1953, in Campbell 
Letters, p. 180. 



the Tharoo, could easily assert control over such an ambitionless 
human species by using eugenic techniques to prevent ambition from 
recurring. 

Campbell’s Aesir series is based on a similar premise — Earth 
conquered by aliens, mankind’s evolution under their sway — but 
comes to a rather different conclusion. In the Machine stories, the 
Tharoo themselves lose all motivation by enslaving the human race, 
and thereby become less intelligent than humans; while in the Aesir 
series, humanity evolves telepathy to bring it on a level with the 
invading Sarn so that both species can establish a means of living 
together as equals. And beyond that, Campbell speculated in "Forget- 
fulness” that the culmination of human evolution would be a race of 
pastoral supermen who have evolved beyond the need of technology. 

Technology was of greater concern to Campbell than evolution; 
for him it is a kind of adjunct to biological development that will 
overtake evolution in imp>ortance. Consider as examples of this the 
survival of robots after the extinction of man in “Twilight” and "Night,” 
and the eugenic programs that produce higher intelligence in men, or 
make them over into a new, psionic species in the Machine and Aesir 
series. Technology also takes the place of magic in several Stuart 
stories, especially in “Cloak of Aesir" and its sequel, in which human 
beings evolve psionic abilities until they are able to project the image 
of a god-like creature before the Sarn. That is the most explicit 
connection Campbell made between technology and myth as a writer, 
though after 1939 it became a subject of constant concern to him as an 
editor. 

Campbell’s approach to evolution is perhaps his greatest differ- 
ence from Weinbaum. For in the Stuart stories, intelligence produces 
relatively similar mind-sets in very different species; consequently 
human beings change places with the Tharoo in the Machine series, 
and humans achieve equality with the Sarn in the Aesir stories. 
Wisdom, learned through great age, eliminates the idiosyncratic quirks 
of species. The Sarn-Mother, for example, has achieved a god-like 
wisdom because she is 60CX) years old; and her enormous longevity 
renders her ", . . emotionally remote from her own kind by time, in- 
tellectually akin to any intellect, Whereas in Weinbaum, evolution 
produces exceedingly different intellects, and the most profound of 
them, Oscar in “The Lotus Eaters,” is the least human because he is a 
plant. 

Campbell never succeeded in creating aliens as psychologically 
different from human beings as did Weinbaum. Although the creature 
in "Who Goes There?" has a distinctly alien intellect, Campbell 
succeeds in projecting this non-human psychology by refraining from 
describing it directly. Only the effects of contact with the creature, or 
the discovery of its inventions after the members of the Antarctic 
expedition finally kill it, hint at its non-human intellectual abilities. 
Implying more than one actually writes is an old horror technique, and 
Campbell clearly mastered it in this story. 

4. The Relativistic, Homogenous Model of Modem Sf 

Neither Campbell nor Weinbaum spent a great deal of time 
theorizing about how to write science fiaion because they were too 
busy at their craft. Nevertheless, by the mid-1930s they had succeeded 
in building \xpzde facto body of theory on the subject. Campbell later 
said that, from roughly 1935 to 1945, the field was dominated by stories 
dealing with the overall impact of advances in the physical sciences on 
culture.^ What follows is an attempt to describe the theoretical 
framework Weinbaum and Campbell develop>ed that provided the 
underpinning of the field during its efflorescence after Campbell 
became editor of Astounding. 

Modern science fiction after Campbell and Weinbaum had to take 
place in a setting or settings essential to the story. Use of stock locales 
was no longer modern, though some writers continued to plunder 
Burroughs and Merritt for decades in magazines such as Thrilling 
Wonder SiUd Planet Stories. Likewise, modern science fiaion avoided 



“John W. Campbell, “Introduction,” in Cloak of Aesir, p, 10. 

^^John W. Campbell, "The Place of Science Fiction,” in Reginald 
Bretnor, ed. , Modem Science Fiction: Its Meaning and Its /^«r«re(Ne w 
York; Coward-McCann, Inc., 1953), P- 12. 
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stock characters, at least for protagonists. By the same principle, aliens 
had to be not only physically but psychologically different from human 
beings as well. Stylistically, modern sf was to be free of pulpy 
adjectives, unadorned in the sense H. G. Wells used the word in his 
argument with Henry James about the purpose of literature. While 
Weinbaum and Campbell had read Wells carefully and Campbell in 
particular imitated his style in the early Stuart stories, many of the 
modem sf writers associated with Campbell’s Astounding appear to 
have learned stylistic techniques from modernists such as Hemingway, 
Sinclair Lewis and John Steinbeck as well. 

Moreover, modern sf drew on techniques developed in other 
genres, including fantasy and mystery fiction; Weinbaum learned 
many of his skills as a writer of dialogue from his journeyman days as 
a writer of romance novels, for instance, and Campbell often drew on 
fantasy techniques, most successfully in “Who G^s There?", 

One of the most important stylistic developments of the field was 
the effort, spearheaded by Campbell and Weinbaum, to avoid exposi- 
tional "lumps” of scientific theory. Instead of spending a page lectur- 
ing on the fine points of the Michelson-Morley experiment, modern sf 
tried to keep the story-line moving by weaving exposition into 
conversation or internal monologue. 

5. Weinbaum Edits Astounding: A Gedanken-Experiment 

One of the central tenets of modem science fiction was the 
metaphysical proposition that parallel worlds exist. Murray Leinster 
appears to have been the first to express this in magazine science 
fiction in his story "Sidewise in Time,” (Astounding, June 1934), though 
Philip Guedulla’s If, or History Rewritten (\9^X)e.yi'p\o^Qdihe\heme a 
few years earlier outside the field, and J. W. Dunne’s An Experiment 
with Time (1927) suggested the possibility of cyclical time. 
Weinbaum’s "The Worids of IP’ ( Wond^, August 1935) and Campbell’s 
“Elimination” (under the Stuart by-line, Astounding, May 193© also 
deal with the concept of parallel time-streams. The existence of such 
time-streams (the "many worlds” interpretation of quantum physics) 
has been a matter of some debate in modern physics since the 1950s, 
but it remains one of the underpinnings of science fiction, 

With that understanding in mind, explore with me for a moment 
an alternate historical line where Weinbaum lived and was offered the 
editorial position at Astounding instead of John Campbell. 

First, we have to assume that Weinbaum’s throat cancer was 
halted and second, that he continued writing science fiction. Robert 
Bloch has noted that Weinbaum had begun to outline two new 
romance novels, and certainly that was a more lucrative market than 
sf in the 1930s.“ Then we have to imagine that John Campbell, then 
working at the White Motor Company as a lowly laboratory assistant 
measuring time-series on motor performance, gets a better offer from 
another company as an engineer. It’s 1937, there is a new economic 
recession — he takes the job and winds up, let’s say, in Detroit. 
Weinbaum is clearly the leading science fiction writer of the day, and 
Street and Smith considers him along with Campbell and Murray 
Leinster. Campbell is not willing to give up a good paying job in Detroit 
for a poor-paying editorial assistant position, and Leinster is too busy 
writing and inventing to consider it. Weinbaum, who had been an 
editor in college, sees this as his chance to break into New York and 
jumps at the opportunity. 

And so Weinbaum leaves Milwaukee and moves to New York. 

As editor of the foremost science fiction magazine, I think 
Weinbaum would probably have done many of the things John 
Campbeil did, because they obviously needed doing. He certainly 
would have recruited new writers. But because of his experience with 
a professional writer’s group, the Milwaukee Fictioneers, he probably 
would have been more active in recruiting writers in the New York area 
through activity in such organizations. Not that he would have gotten 
in with the Algonquin Hotel crowd that wrote for The New Yorker, but 
there were several such groups of mystery writers, for instance, on 
whom Weinbaum might have drawn. He might also have been more 
amenable to some of the works of members of the Futurians than was 
Campbell — Cyril Kornbluth and Frederik Pohl come to mind — though 

“Robert Bloch, "Afterword ...” in Best of Weinbaum, pp. 304-305. 
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he probably would not have found much of their pre-war output 
sufficiently mature for publication in Astounding. 

It seems clear to me Weinbaum would have taken an approach 
towards aliens wholly different from Campbell. Weinbaum probably 
would have elicited the development of new, possibly outrageous eco- 
systems and alien psychologies from writers. Isaac Asimov, for 
example, might have written the "Foundation” stories with myriad 
aliens in them instead of worrying that the editor of Astounding would 
have insisted the aliens be somehow inferior to human beings. (This 
was why Asimov avoided using aliens after Campbell edited one of his 
stories, “Homo Sol” [Astounding, September 1940] to show humans as 
superior to extraterrestrials.)” 

But just as Weinbaum’s attitude toward alien intelligence was 
more egalitarian than Campbell’s, his vision of humanity was certainly 
the more pessimistic of the two. As Algis Budrys recently told me, he 
believes that Weinbaum would not have inspired writers as Campbell 
did because Weinbaum’s dark view of the potential of the human race 
was similar to that of the Futurians^ According to Budrys, “Astounding 
under Weinbaum would have been something like Astonishing,”^ the 
first magazine Frederik Pohl edited — starting when he was nineteen 
in 1940. 

I do not entirely agree with Budrys’s conclusion because I think 
that if someone like Weinbaum had become editor of Astounding, 
Campbell would have continued to develop as a writer, probably 
producing fiction as good as anything Heinlein or Asimov wrote. 
Consider the possibility for a moment, if only on the basis of 
Campbell’s last story, “The Idealists.”” It is quite a promising come- 
back, more smoothly polished than any of the Stuart stories, van 
Vogtian in complexity, yet as coherent as Heinlein. While not a great 
novelette, it suggests Campbell could have continued to compete with 
the major science fiction authors of the mid-1950s, had he wanted to 
do so. 

But that brings us back to our own time-line, where Weinbaum 
died at the very beginning of it all, and John Campbell brought his 
writing career to an end so that others could carry on the tradition he 
helped to create. In our world, Campbell and Weinbaum were the first 
to write modern science fiction, developing as they did so new ways 
of designing science-fictional settings and new means of dealing with 
character in sf. Without these essential developments, Campbell would 
not have succeeded as he did as editor of Astounding, and the field 
would certainly not be as rich as it is today. 

6. New Wonders for Old 

How was the field different as a result of what Campbell and 
Weinbaum wrote from what it had been before? 

Clearly both men raised the standard of writing, plotting and 
characterization of science fiction. They also drew on other writing 
traditions, helping to bring to an end an extremely isolated period in 
the development of modern sf. Certainly Harry Bates, first editor of 
Astounding, had sought to develop space opera by drawing on the 
narrative currency of Western writers; but this innovation did not lead 
to the expansion of science Fiction’s theoretical underpinnings, let 
alone improve the field stylistically. Both Weinbaum and Campbell 
obviously were influenced by the Weird Ta/es school of fantasy writers 
(especially Lovecraft; Weinbaum’s The New Adam even mentions 
Lovecraft’s invented book, the dread Necronomicori), and Campbell in 
particular exploited narrative techniques used in fantasy to increase 
suspense in stories such as “Who Goes There?” Fantasy itself was 
changing rapidly in the mid-1930s as well, particularly under the 
influence of Catherine L. Moore, and Campbell must have been aware 
of it because he bought a fair amount of Moore’s science fiction at the 



“Isaac Asimov, In Memory Yet Green: The Autobiography of Isaac 
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end of the decade for Astounding. But the fantasy fiction field, unfor- 
tunately, is a matter for another essay. 

Perhaps the most wide-ranging impact of the stories of Weinbaum 
and “Don A. Stuart” was an aesthetic one. Before them, science fiction 
writers sought to create a sense of wonder in their readers through 
images of enormity — travels through space and time, the progress of 
modern science, the vastness of cities of the future — ^all were used to 
evoke a feeling of awe that seems to have been considered the highest 
aesthetic of science fiction by both editors and readers. 

This began to change after "A Martian Odyssey” appeared. 
Weinbaum did not smash planets as Edmond Hamilton did, nor did he 
send vast fleets of spacecraft dashing across the galaxy in the manner 
of Doc Smith or John Campbell. Instead, he sought to induce a sense 
of the strangeness and complexity of life in almost all his works. 

Campbell had, of course, written in the Gernsbackian fashion for 
several years before he published his first Stuart story (and he 
continued writing “super-science” under his own name while he 
turned out the others). Even the first of them, "Twilight,” is concerned 
with the immensity of time, though I have never felt that it produced 
so much a feeling of awe as of loss. Indeed, loss is a common element 
in many of Campbell’s stories — the passing of men from Earth in 
‘Twilight” and "Night,” or the loss of material culture in "Forgetful- 



ness,” for example. And though some of the Stuart stories bear the 
trappings of the Gernsbackian "wonder tale,” they seem to me 
deliberate attempts to produce emotions other than awe. 

Both Campbell and Weinbaum tried to create an organic whole 
with each story, based on a given setting and the sort of people or life- 
forms one could expect to find there. This effort constituted a new 
aesthetic, one to which Asimov and L. Sprague de Camp and Heinlein, 
among others, evidently aspired. Modern science fiction after 
Campbell and Weinbaum did not exclude the evocation of wonder; 
A. E, van Vogt, for example, was particularly successful at writing 
stories based on dream-logics to produce states of awe. Instead, sf 
expanded to include a new range of emotions, including suspense, 
terror, and love (for Campbell and Weinbaum both wrote science- 
fictional love stories). 

The literary tradition Campbell and Weinbaum developed pre- 
dominated in science fiction until the middle 1960s, when the field 
began to grow and change dramatically. They invented an informal 
aesthetic, jury-rigged and incomplete and flawed, that nevertheless 
changed the field, and thereby changed the course of American 
popular literature. 



Jim Young lives in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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Who can deny that Robert Heinlein was the premier science 
fiction writer of the twentieth century? Other writers in the field may 
have outdone him in limited realms; Bradbury in the creation of "pretty” 
Literature-with-an-upper-case-L, Clarke in the realm of media impact, 
Le Guin and/or Lem in academic acceptance, Asimov in shameless self- 
promotion, Sturgeon for emotion, John Russell Fearn/Ted Tubb/Lin 
Carter/Asimov again for gross productivity, Tom Disch for sheer splen- 
did writing . . . 

But a series of critics and anonymous blurb-writers over the years 
claimed for Heinlein the title Dean of Science Fiction, and the claim 
was surely a valid one. Heinlein introduced a naturalistic, vernacular 
approach to storytelling into a field that had previously swerved 
between Victorian floridity and pulp melodrama, with an occasional 
digression into dry technical lectures, Stanley Weinbaum anticipated 
Heinlein in this by nearly a decade, and might have been “the Heinlein 
before Heinlein,” save for his (Weinbaum’s) tragically early demise. 

As it was, Heinlein’s impact on science fiction was immense. In 
the entire history of the field, it was matched only by that of the works 
of H. G. Wells — whom Heinlein admired greatly. And it should be 
noted that Wells wrote his science fiction in the early years of his 
career, moving into other areas of literature and other fields of 
endeavor for the last forty-plus years of his life. Heinlein started writing 
science fiction in his early thirties and stayed with the work — ^with a 
number of interruptions caused mainly by war and illness — until his 
death at the age of eighty years and ten months. 

Most of Heinlein’s work remains in print, and a sampling of his 
titles reads like a core collection of twentieth-century science fiction. 
“The Roads Must Roll,” “Blowups Happen," "Universe,” “Waldo,” “The 
Green Hills of Earth,” Tunnelin the Sl^, Citizen of the Galaxy, Starship 
Troopers, Stranger in a Strange Land. . . name your favorites. My own 
are the novel The Puppet Masters, the novelette “Jerry Is a Man,” and 
the short story "The Year of the Jackpot.” None of them regarded by 
most critics as Heinlein’s tops. Maybe I just happened to be the right 
age when I read them — but they are part of my life. 

Heinlein was an intensely private individual. He never wrote an 
autobiography, granted very few interviews, and provided only 
limited access to would-be biographers or exegetes, H, Bruce Franklin 
acknowledges Heinlein’s assistance in preparing his book Robert A. 
Heinlein: America as Science Fiction; Alexei Panshin for years told 
horror stories about Heinlein’s non-cooperation, even outright ob- 
structionism, with regard to Panshin’s Heinlein in Dimension. In 



Grumbles from the Grave, Heinlein gives Panshin the back of his hand 
and mentions Franklin not at all! 

In his 1980 collection Expanded Universe, Heinlein provides 
prefaces and afterwords to many of his stories. In addition, the book 
contains several previously uncollected non-fiction pieces, All of these 
add up to a very fragmentary autobiography, including Heinlein’s own 
(very abbreviated) version of a famous incident: how he wrote his first 
story for a $50 prize contest sponsored by Thrilling Wonder StoriesbuX 
sold the story to Astounding instead, for $70. 

Now comes Grumbles from the Grave, a selection of Heinlein’s 
letters, starting with author-to-editor notes, Heinlein-to-John W. 
Campbell in 1939. The professional relationship between the two 
blossomed into warm friendship, but then cooled again and Heinlein 
stopped writing to Campbell. (The other side of this correspondence 
can be traced, at least in part, through The John W. Campbell Letters, 
Volume I, Franklin, Tennessee, 1985.) 

But even as Heinlein’s correspondence with Campbell was 
petering out, he took to writing long letters to his agent, Lurton 
Blassingame. Grumbles from the Grave, edited by Heinlein’s widow, 
Virginia, consists mainly of Heinlein’s letters to Campbell and to 
Blassingame. The editor has arranged the letters in sections by theme, 
and for the most part they are fascinating. I can’t say that I was 
enchanted by the section on building — ^Heiniein’s complaints about 
unreliable contractors, unsatisfactory plumbers, and the problems of 
constructing a driveway on a hillside that won’t wash out every time 
it rains ... are about as exciting as anybody else’s letters on the same 
subject would be. 

Which impels me to wonder. Why would Heinlein bother to write 
such long letters to his agent, thousands of miles away, about such 
mundania? Likely, he was just a compulsive writer, and sat down and 
wailed away about whatever topic happened to be on his mind at the 
moment. 

But most of the book concerns Heinlein’s career, and reading his 
letters almost as if they were diary entries on the subject of his work, 
is very different from reading about drainage runoffs or unreliable 
house-painters. 

What most fascinates is the self-portrait that emerges, and the way 
in which it contrasts with Heinlein’s long-standing public piersona. We 
all know the Heinlein image; the prototype of his own Competent 
Man, able to navigate a ship, plot a trajectory, install a commode, or 
write a best-selling novel wifii equal facility; philosopher, moralist. 
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man of high patriotism and unbending principle, stern, strong and 
unflinching. 

Instead, Heinlein reveals himself to be insecure, uncertain, inconsis- 
tent, and sometimes false to himself. 

The insecurity appears in his letters to Campbell. He told Campbell 
that the first time ^mpbell rejected a story of his, Heinlein would retire 
from writing. He’d never had a rejection from Astounding or Unknown, 
and the first time he got one, he was through (he said), There’s a tortured 
rationale: Heinlein had risen rapidly to become the highest-paid writer 
for the leading publication in the science fiction field. There was no 
place left for him to go, or so he felt in those early days, except down. 
A rejection slip would be a sure sign that he was slipping, and he wanted 
to quit at the top of his profession, not slip to the bottom and be 
discarded. 

Yup, sure. 

Of course he learned to live with rejection slips — they go with the 
territory — and so much for that resolve. 

Well, what the hey, he was still a youngCish) man, he was entitled 
to change his mind abKDut quitting. 

Far more telling is Heinlein’s correspondence with Blassingame 
about his relationship with Scribner’s, the publisher of his first dozen 
juvenile novels (they’re known today as young adult books) . . , and 
Heinlein’s letters to his editor. The editor was one Alice Dalgleish, and 
it is clear that Heinlein despised her, felt that she had no understanding 
of science fiction, and would ruin his books, Yet he always wound up 
making the changes in them that she demanded. 

This might be justified in the name of professionalism ("The 
Cxistomer is Always Right”) if it extended only to literary matters. But it 
went beyond that, into matters of Heinleinian High Principle. The most 
telling instance concerned the subject of gun control and registration, 
as treated in Heinlein’s novel Red Planet (.194.9'). 

Heinlein was strongly opposed to gun registration, and in a letter 
to Dalgleish dragged out the old saw about the Nazis using French 
firearms registration lists to disarm the French citizenry during World 
War II. Standard National Rifle Association stuff, and indeed Heinlein 
cites the NRA. He wrote Red Planet giving his Martian settlers plenty of 
unregistered guns, but Dalgleish insisted that Heinlein change that part 
of the book and plump for compulsory registration. 

Dalgleish was apparently eager to sell books to libraries in towns 
where the librarians would insist on the standard "liberal” line on gun- 
reg. 

Battle lines drawn. Positions amply clear. Heinlein writing what he 
had to write, pressing a principle about which he had strong feelings. 
Dalgleish demanding a change not to meet literary standards but clearly 
and solely to conform with a dictated ideological line. 

Heinlein refused to budge, offered to return Scribner’s advance and 
seek another publisher unless they let him express his true feelings 
. , . right? 

Wrong. 

Heinlein knuckled under and rewrote the questioned section to 
meet Dalgleish’s demands. In a cover letter to her he said, . . on the 
matter of guns, I have written in a subscene in which the matter of gun 



licensing is referred to in sufficient explanatory detail to satisfy you, 
I think." 

Eventually Heinlein switched publishers, leaving Scribner’s for 
Putnam’s, but his attitude toward editors — in public, standing proud 
and tall and stubborn; in private, yielding to editorial dictates — did 
not change. In Podkayne of Mars (\9^y) Heinlein ended the book 
with the death of his protagonist. His editor at Putnam's, Peter Israel, 
believed that this was unwise — it might cost sales. 

So Heinlein rewore the ending, leaving Poddy alive. 

Grumbles from the Grave contains Heinlein’s comments on the 
incident, and, as another appendix, the original text. Your reviewer 
applauds. 

What are we to make of the peculiar Janus-like aspect of 
Heinlein? This is a puzzling and painful matter. Obviously, Peter 
Israel took a strong dislike to Heinlein. Himself a novelist as well as 
editor, Israel wrote a murder mystery (I’ll Cry When I Kill You, 1988) 
with a background of the science fiction world. 

Although the book contains a strongly worded disclaimer, it is 
obvious that the murder victim is Heinlein and the two chief suspects 
are Theodore Sturgeon and Fritz Leiber, while much of the pre- 
history of the novel has to do with the old Manana Society, of which 
Heinlein was a member in the 1940s. 

The portrait of Heinlein (under a different name) is extremely 
unflattering — repellently so. He is portrayed as a child-molester, 
among other things. As an admirer of Heinlein’s, I was greatly 
offended; I would not have been surprised if Heinlein had sued 
Israel, had he read the book. I sent Heinlein a note about it. Virginia 
Heinlein replied to the effect that Robert was too ill to deal with the 
matter, but that she would take it up with him as soon as he 
recovered. Unfortunately, he did not recover. 

Grumbles from the Grave is a treasure trove, but careful reading 
reveals some peculiar lacunae. As well, I suspect, as attempts to 
revise history. For instance, while there is plenty of information on 
Heinlein’s publications by Scribner’s and Putnam’s, there is no 
mention in the text of his earlier book publishers, Shasta, Fantasy 
Press, and Gnome Press. Perhaps no letters from Heinlein on these 
survive. One would have hoped that the editor of Grumbles from the 
Grave would have made some mention of these earlier publishers, 
however. There are plenty of editor’s notes in the book, as well as 
some of the editor’s own letters. 

The bibliography in Grumbles from the Grave seems to have 
been worked over by Winston Smith. A comparison with the far more 
reliable (althugh not up-to-date) bibliography in Twentieth Century 
Science-Fiction Writers is little short of shocking. 

For anyone more than casually interested in Heinlein, Grumbles 
from the Grave is indispensable. I don’t know how complete 
Heinlein’s files were, but if there remain the makings of more such 
volumes, they will be most eagerly awaited. But be advised to keep 
other source books hand, to keep Grumbles honest. 

Either that, or a large shaker full of salt. 

Richard A. Lupoff lives in Berkeley, California. 



Grumbles from the Grave by Robert A. Heinlein 

Edited by Virginia Heinlein 

New York: Del Rey/Ballantine, $19.95 he; 283 pp. 

reviewed by Sam Moskowitz 



Before his death Robert Heinlein wrote his agent Lurton Blassing- 
ame that he intended to write an autobiography titled Grumbles From the 
Grave, to be published afterhis death, to provide income for his wife, 
Virginia. He said he intended it to be utterly frank and candid, containing 
little-known information and opinions not previously openly transmit- 
ted. He never wrote the autobiography — though he said he had all the 
information in good order — and instead, his wife Virginia, utilizing 
primarily his correspondence with his agent, selected and heavily edited 
portions of his letters, plus some excerpts from those of his agent 
(interpolated with clari^ing segments by herselO under the title of 
Grumbles from the Grave. 
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Obviously Virginia was very selective in what she permitted in 
the text: then her lawyer carefully excised anything he deemed con- 
troversial; and the result is admittedly a pasteurized work. Despite 
this, it is readable, though disappointing if one hopes to find it 
revealingly autobiographical. 

The early period of corresp>ondence with John W. Campbell is 
unsatisfactoriily covered, involving but 36 of the 267 pages of actual 
text and photos, and does not cover all the stories of this period, 
which were the foundation of Heinlein’s writing career. The years 
covered in most of the rest of the volume are 1946 to 1970. Perhaps 
a second volume is planned of letters from the post-1970 p>eriod to 




his death. Whether portions of the letters are rewritten is not clear. In 
many, if not the majority of the cases, the reader is presented with 
excerpts from the letters, not the complete epistles. This is particularly 
blatant in the letters to Lurton Blassingame which are usually so short 
as to be telegraphic. We find Heinlein responding with lengthy 
elaborations to information that Blassingame has ostensibly presented 
but which the reader is not privy to. This would be excusable if the 
Blassingame letters were not available, but undoubtedly they are. 
Repeatedly we find Heinlein expressing heartfelt appreciation for 
Blassingame’s advice and opinions which are almost never presented. 
If we are to judge on/>’ by what we read, Blassingame was a lackey and 
errand boy. 

Probably 80% of the book is made up of letters from Heinlein to 
Blassingame. Surely, Heinlein wrote to others and surely someof those 
letters are of interest. I carried on only a modest correspondence with 
Heinlein but when he got started on a subject he could continue for 
considerable length, and with fascinating material. 

Between excessive censorship and limited correspondents, those 
well-versed in the field may not gain a great deal that is new to them 
from these letters. There is a certain amount of confirmatory informa- 
tion, discovering in many cases what rumors were accurate. For the 
bibliographers, there is the discovery that the majority of Heinlein’s 
original titles for short stories and books were changed for publication. 
"If this Goes On” was originally "Vine and Fig Tree”; “Goldfish Bowl” 
was submitted as "Creation Took Eight Days"; "Rocket Ship Galileo” 
initially was titled “Young Atomic Engineers”; "Stranger in a Strange 
Land” started out as "The Man From Mars”; “Between Planets” 
premiered as"The Rolling Stones” (Heinlein used the title on another 
“juvenile”); “Starship Troopers” was intended to have the book title of 
“Star Soldiers” and "Space Jockey” was originally “For Men Must 
Work.” This pattern of changed titles is so pervasive that if Virginia 
Heinlein checked the files she could probably produce changed titles 
for the majority of her husband’s stories. 

For those who thought that 1 Will Fear No EviK\91G) was too long 
and self-indulgent, we learn that Heinlein, weakened by serious 
surgery, was not physically in a position to cut and prune it as he might 
normally have done and the novel was sent “as is” to the publisher. 

Heinlein had an obsession to get every story he had ever written 
into print. In his letters, we find confirmation that the stories under the 
Lyle Monroe pen name such as "Let There Be Light,” "Beyond Doubt,” 
“Lost Legion,” and “My Object All Sublime,” were written immediately 
after his first story “Life Line” (Astounding Science-Fiction August, 
1939) and rejected by Campbell. He used the pen name because he 
received only one half cent a word for them and further tried to 
disguise his identity from the editors he submitted them to by utilizing 
a phony address. 

His story "Goldfish Bowl” was initially rejected by Campbell. 
Campbell, after an exchange of letters, took it with some rewriting but 
only following the strong implication that Heinlein might feel too dis- 
couraged to submit further stories to Astounding Science-Fiction. 

On one of his most acclaimed stories, "By His Bootstraps,” 
published under the Anson MacDonald name (Astounding Science- 
Fiction, October, 1941), Heinlein’s judgment is open to question. It 
was initially rejected by Campbell and Heinlein revised the story, 
resubmitting it with the statement that it was a piece of "hack” work. 
Campbell, upon accepting the story and giving it the cover, chided 
Heinlein, who responded with the opinion that it was "hack — cotton 
candy.” 

Beyond This Horizon Heinlein also called "hack” and changes 
irritated him, even when they were not major. 

Campbell’s penchant for writing long, detailed, undiplomatic 
letters of criticism of submissions eventually cooled their relationship. 
It was terminated altogether when Podkayne of Mars (initially Pod- 
kayne Fries), with a teen-age girl as its heroine, was rejected by 
Campbell with a lengthy letter and some added sarcasm as to what did 
Heinlein know about raising teen-age girls (Campbell had two of his 
own)? 

In this book the fact that Heinlein wrote some of the Tom Corbett, 
Space Cadetsexies for television is confirmed, though he was reluctant 
to let his connection with them be known. The confirmation does not 



extend to the Tom Corbett books, onl.y to the scripts. 

He had very difficult revision problems with the editor of Scribners 
on Red Planet (1949), doing it over three times. It became one of his 
most {xjpular juveniles; one is forced to ask, was this because of the 
revisions or in spite of them? 

Throughout his career up to 1970 Robert Heinlein was tormented 
by recommendations for changes in his work which he regarded as 
stupid — and frequently they were — and which he reasoned against at 
considerable length, but usually to his agent Lurton Blassingame. He 
not only hoped, but at times directly requested that Blassingame 
intervene on his behalf and derail the suggested changes. If Blassing- 
ame did, he was singularly ineffective, because there are usually 
follow-up letters from Heinlein stating that all the changes requested 
had been made. On doing the three rewrites of Red Planet, Heinlein 
became so disgusted that for a time he held out for Alice Dalgleish’s 
name to be added to his as collaborator on that story. It took 
considerable effort to dissuade him from that approach. All writers are 
sensitive even to implied criticism, but Heinlein’s letters reveal that he 
was more subject to that pain than the average. In fact, it helps explain 
the ever-increasing defensive postures he adopted to distance himself 
from annoyances of editors, critics, fans and others that might upset 
him. Obviously Blassinagme was a middleman defense against the 
suggestions of editors which was why Heinlein’s letters of complaint 
were usually directed to him. 

Though his sales and royalties with Scribners had been very 
satisfactory despite the constant bickering between him and the editor, 
Heinlein severed his relationship with them when they rejected the 
book that appeared as Starship Troopers (1959), which had the 
working title of Sky Soldier. He conceded in his letter of January 10, 
1959 to Blassingame that despite having an 18-year-old boy as a 
protagonist, that it was not a juvenile. The entire editorial board of 
Scribners turned it down, including publisher, Charles Scribner 
himself. Alice Dalgleish made the suggestions that it be sold only as 
a magazine serial, sold elsewhere or put aside altogether. Heinlein was 
deeply hurt. He felt that considering the outstanding success of all of 
his past books for Scribners, even if they thought it below par, they 
should have given him the benefit of the doubt. Heinlein himself 
thought that Starship Troopers was a "weak” novel, but he felt he 
deserved more consideration. Of Mr. Scribner he said: ". . . not a word 
out of him, not even a hint that he gave a damn whether I stayed with 
them or not. I submit that this is rudeness, unpardonable in view of the 
long association.” 

Heinlein complained at length about the amount of his time taken 
up with fan letters, utilizing the postcard approach in replying to them; 
his unwillingness to read reviews and his preference not to attend 
science fiction meetings and conventions. Yet, when writing of his 
vacations and tours, he expressed positive elation when he encoun- 
tered someone who had heard of him. For awhile, during his visit to 
Antarctica, he sounded positively discouraged that he had not been 
recognized, but recorded with enthusiasm when even in that frigid 
portion of the globe he encountered a man who had read his work. 

In 1978 Heinlein had an operation for aTransient Ischemic Attack, 
caused by the narrowing of an artery feeding the brain which limited 
the blood supply. This might have been coming on for some time and 
may have been the reason he wrote only one article "Dirac, Antimatter 
and You” in the Compton Year Book fox 1975; one article "Are You a 
Rareblood?” for the entire year 1976 for the same annual, and behaved 
so mentally disorganized in delivering his Guest of Honor Speech at 
the MidAmerican in Kansas City (1976). Normally, he was extremely 
deft at the extemporaneous speech. The operation in 1978 was 
successful and restored his writing ability. 

In a letter of January 20, 1972 to a reader (unnamed), Heinlein 
wrote: “There are very, very few people in organized fandom who 
know anything at all about me in the sense of knowing me personally 
or in being privy to my private opinions, tastes or habits." This could 
apply to professionals, too, and this book does not provide a great deal 
of additional knowledge in that regard. Though if you knew very little 
about Heinlein previously you would now know somewhat more and 
if you knew a great deal about him, the book might help to fill in gaps 
or confirm "conventional” wisdom. 

What there is additional is usually provided by the occasional 
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explanatory notes that Virginia inserts here and there throughout the 
volume, not in the letters themselves. Even granting this serious lack, 
the book reads easily and with enough interest to make it possible to go 
through at one sitting. What material is provided is carefully presented, 
but poorly edited in the sense that it is obviously censored. There are 
many photographs throughout the text, and the jackets of each of the 
books from Rocket Ship through to I Will Fear No Evilzxe shown 



with a synopsis of the plot in half-page boxes throughout the text. The 
effect is to liven up the volume and eliminate the sense of deadness that 
volumes of letters frequently engender. I would recommend it. 

Sam Moskowitz, author of The Immortal Storm; A History of 
Science Fiction Fandom, lives in Newark, New Jersey. 



Sunglasses After Dark by Nancy A. Collins 

New York: Onyx, 1989; $3.95 pb; 253 pp. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 



“Socialite, hooker, vampire hunter, vampire — no one could ac- 
cuse me of leading a dull life.” True, and no one can accuse Nancy 
GDllins of writing a dull book. Skillfully mixing first-person, third- 
person, present tense, past tense, flashbacks, dream sequences, hallu- 
cinations, and splatterpunky scenes of ultra violence, Sunglasses After 
Dark has style, energy, and black humor to spare. Unlike, say. Jack 
Butler’s Nightshade (reviewed Issue #17), however, Collins’s witty 
prose, while enjoyable in its own right, works with the narrative, not 
against it. A better comparison would be S. P. Somtow’s Vampire 
Junction, a similarly hypervitalized mixture of the lurid and the literary, 
except that the Collins is actually more cohesive than the Somtow, 
which ultimately spreads itself too thin in loo many extravagant direc- 
tions. Collins leans more to concision, to the chilling one-liner: a sleazy 
British hustler has “National Health teeth,” the vampiric heroine feels a 
weird tingling in her hands and realizes, “It was my fingerprints 
changing.” 

The plot revolves around Sonja Blue, a reluctant semi-vampiress 
who was once a naive young heiress named Denise Thorne (how much 
of Denise’s personality remains in Sonja is an urgent, if unanswered, 
question throughout the novel). Sonja stalks through a world in which 
all manner of supernatural beings — succubi, ogres, even a slumming 
angel — hide in the shadows of our modern cities; in this, Sunglasses 
After Dark is obviously kin to the urban fantasies of Charles de Lint, 
Emma Bull, Megan Lindholm, and others, although the frequent, 
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graphic bloodshed places it firmly in the horror camp as well. Sonja has 
an inner demon, the Other, who is either a separate entity or an 
unwelcome fragment of her personality (another unresolved question 
of identity), but who definitely has a badaxhxxide-, Sonja (or the Other 
or — ^who knows? — maybe even Denise) spends much of the book 
working out her anger on the fragile flesh and bones of punks, pimps, 
muggers, rapists, hitmen, and revenants. In the end, she faces off 
against her arch-enemy, Catherine Wheele, a corrupt, psychic tele- 
vangelist who comes off as a cross between Morgan Le Fay and Tammy 
Faye Baker (Tammy Le Faye?). Along the way, and adding to the 
carnage, several innocent bystanders come to unspeakable ends. . , . 

The vampires, werewolves, and other ghoulies refer to their 
shadowy subculture as the Real World, but also to themselves' as 
Pretenders. Although no one ever comments on this (apparently) 
deliberate inconsistency, it nicely reflects an ongoing ambivalence 
towards the importance of humanity as a whole, as well as the tension 
between Sonja/Denise/the Other. 

Scarily enough, as fictional vampires have become more sympa- 
thetic and attractive the sub-genre itself increasingly serves up shame- 
less wish-fulfillment. (Remember the ads for The Lost Boys: "sleep all 
day, party all night, never grow old, never die. . . ”?) There’s more than 
a touch of that here; Sonja is hip, sexy, wears black leather and shades, 
and kicks ass wherever and whenever she likes — the 'Vampiress as 
Superheroine. Ed Bryant described Sunglasses After Dark, favorably, as 
an MTV horror novel. The question, though, especially for us wimps 
who are uneasy with the idea of killer vamps as plain and simple role 
models, is whether beneath the flash the book is something more than 
merely the best “Vampirella” comic ever written. Is Collins, to quote 
Sonja herself, "using a laser to engrave postcards”? 

It’s a tough call, largely because Sunglasses After Dark is yet an- 
other victim of sequelitis. As I drew ever closer to the last chapter, the 
final page, I realized, with a sinking feeling, that there was no way 
Collins was going to be able to resolve all her themes, subplots, and 
mysteries in the space remaining. And, sure enough, Collins, in a rare 
lapse in storytelling judgment, even sabotages her climax by letting a 
ghostly mentor inform ^nja, just before her long-awaited showdown 
with Tammy Le Faye, that “Wheele is nothing . . . grander and more 
horrible things await you.” 

Not in this book , though. That, along with the true nature of Sonja/ 
Denise/the Other, the whereabouts of Sonja’s vampiric "father,” and 
the enigmatic role of the seraphim in all this, is left for the inevitable 
sequel — which I can only hope will not do the same. 

On the other hand. Sunglasses After Dark does have a theme, and 
a surprising one; the liberating power of hate. Unlike most contempo- 
rary vampire fiaion, this is not an exercise in Gothic eroticism; the sex 
here is consistently brutal, nasty, and unpleasant. Significantly, Sonja 
Blue experiences her first orgasm, after years of full-time prostitution, 
while ripping out a mugger’s throat. Ditto for her nemesis, Catherine 
Wheele, who goes through a score of male acolytes before finding 
satisfaction during a near-strangling. 

And even these dubious pleasures are isolated incidents; instead, 
over and over, we read: 

"Hagerty was amazed by the purity of the hatred he fell 
for these killers. It swelled against his breastbone like a 
helium balloon. Fine. He would die hating.” (p. 48) 

'The hate surprised me with its strength. There was so 
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Read This 

Recendy Read and Recommended hy Jack Womack: 



Science fiction writers forever warn science fiction 
readers that they should read something other than science 
fiction. Unable to improve upon this logic, I offer a non- 
fiction farrago. 

Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine, by Drs. Gould 
and Pyle. Opening the book at random, I find “A Leech in the 
Pharynx.” The Ur-ambient authors were surely the sort of 
medical students who borrow cadavers’ arms from the dissec- 
tion room for use at toll booths. Try demonstrating the word 
achrondoplastic the next time you play charades. “If it docs 
not occupy the same shelf as Shakespeare, Freud and the 
Bible,” my copy’s jacket blurb reads, “it surely will rest 
provocatively on the shelf below.” 

Profusely illustrated to the point of morbidity, as one 
would hope. 

Frog Raising, by Alfred Broel. “A frog is not a fish,” he 
begins, setting matters at once aright. The president of the 
American Frog Canning Co. nearly persuades readers that by 
shipping their produce to his firm “A Promising Future in 
Frogs" can be had for the pithing. Attractive women are 
photographed clasping enormous specimens of Rana coyly 
against their bosoms, as if caught cavorting in some biologi- 
cal cabaret; recipes provided include one found nowhere 
else, to my knowledge, for roast giant frog. 

This work appeared during the Depression; though 
economic conditions improved afterward, direct causality is 
impossible to infer at this late date, 

Clinical Applications of Hypnosis in Dentistry, by S. 
Irwin Shaw, D.M.D, As if novocaine wasn’t bad enough. In 
the main text several methods — my favorite being the 
Confusion Induction Technique — ^are described to the in- 
quisitor, that the victim might be lulled into stuporous ease; 
at some point during the writing of the appendix, perhaps 
following a nitrous oxide binge, the author would seem to 
have been possessed by the incubus of Freud, and thereafter 
appear a number of case studies all vaguely reminiscent of 
Dora M., had she been in need of orthodontia. A definition 
of marriage is included, for those who are curious, and one 
chapter recounts the stages of development; that the anal 
period could be applied to dentistry never crossed this 
layman’s mind, but then therapy is a field best left to experts. 

A recurring motif involves the rapid disappearance of 
the author’s patients once his successful treatments are 
concluded, and his receiving no thanks. 

Best Evidence, by David S. Lifton. The Robot Monster 
Kennedy assassination theories, If the coffin was empty, who 
emptied it? Was Oswald in Dallas at the time? Was Kennedy? 
Obsessive comparison of wound ratios makes the reader feel 
trapped in a Ballard story which has gotten seriously out of 
hand. After several perusings I can say neither what the 
author’s conclusions may be, nor in what part of the book 
they might be found. A marvelous photograph taken aboard 



Air Force One catches newly sworn-in President Johnson 
looking away from Jackie after the impromptu ceremony and 
receiving a broad grin, and wink, from a fellow congressman 
from Texas. 

Has anyone yet used the Zapruder film in a music video? 

The Making of a Vampire, by Alexander Sendrea. An in- 
troductory note explains that the author’s “English is not 
literary. The publisher did not modify his style in order to 
preserve his originality.” That’ll teach ’em. Author travels 
through his native Transylvania, ostensibly in search of 
vampire legends but becoming forever distracted by corrupt 
Magyar border guards intent on cheating him out of the 
Biedermaier furniture he earlier wheedled away from kindly, 
unknowing peasants. Memorable illustrations crayoned by 
the author show, among other things, a “no-fault impale- 
ment,” and the mummified head of aTurk. “In Sweden, some 
country roamers (people equivalent to the modern hippies) 
got into bad habits of the same sort: they dressed in wolf pelts 
and, after eating certain mushrooms, were seized with a 
brutal fury much similar to the crazy behavior of the stoned 
youngsters of our times.” 

Best read by the light of a 40-watt bulb. 

The Elvis Image, by Janice M, Schrantz Cabaj, Absenting 
herself from home and family, woman flits across the South 
like some dazed butterfly, seeking “Backstage Interviews 
with the Men Who Impersonate Elvis.” Amongst the Elvii she 
learns the arcane subtieties that distinguish “Illusionist” from 
"Interpreter”; bewails the lack of mustard for her frankfurters 
at a particularly dedass6 county fair; attends an Elvis conven- 
tion where the attractions include “two dogs similar to 
Elvis’s." 

To find that many Elvisimulacra do Engelbert Humper- 
dinck as well is not unlike discovering that Jesus appears as 
Zoroaster, at the Starlite Room, in the off-season. 

From Outer Space to You, by Howard Menger. Blonde 
space odalisque sprawled across rock near High Bridge, New 
Jersey, mistakes Howard for soon-to-be-famous anchorman 
and talks to him about “frequencies. ” Howard’s wavelength is 
more attuned to "the curves of her lovely body”; he assures the 
prurient reader nonetheless that these were not voluptuous 
curves. For years afterward, cosmic bros pop up around him 
in the unlikeliest locations, babbling at astonishing length 
about whole-grain nutrition. Infinite Spirits and, in a chapter 
entitled “Barber to the Space People,” why earth women 
should wear sensible shoes. Their flying saucers resemble 
cannister-lids from 1937 Electrolux vacuum-cleaners; photos 
Howard takes while on the moon show that celestial body as 
bearing remarkable similarities to the outskirts of High 
Bridge, New Jersey. 

Direction by Ed Wood, Jr. “Then they eased my curios- 
ity. ‘We happ>en to be Martians,’ they said.” 

So we return to science fiction. 



much of it! It seemed to grow in direct proportion with the 
pain. . . I felt it curdling inside of me, transforming itself into 
a force I couldn’t contain.” (p. 91) 

“What mattered was theanger. The anger fed on the pain, 
creating a hatred crystalline in its purity. The rage in her 
unfurledlike anexotic, night-blooming orchid. And there was 
power in hate.” (p. 221) 

Power, and much resulting violence. Mind you, we’re not talking 
about directionless rage, but rather the justifiable, long-repressed out- 
rage of victims who have been pushed too far, like Denise, an innocent 
teenager raped and left for Undead. In almost all of the Other's murder- 
ous sprees, hate is positive force, a spur to survival. This joyful revenge 



is, I suppose, wish-fulfillment of a sort, but, to Collins's credit, she also 
demonstrates that rage, once released, tends to spread beyond its 
intended target, afflicting the innocent and the deserving alike; “She 
moved through the city, touching off a thousand domestic quarrels, 
barroom brawls, backroom altercations, and rapes.” 

The full consequences of letting the Other’s hatred free, and what 
this means for both Sonja and the reader, cannot be fully evaluateduntil 
the sequel (hopefully) brings the story to a close. For now. Sunglasses 
After Dark can be recommended as a singularly well-written and 
entertaining horror fantasy that, for all its enthusiastic bloodletting and 
disturbingly appealing heroine, even offers a bite of moral ambiguity 
and emotional complexity. 
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whose Utopia Is It, Anyway? 



And after Christmas, Kathryn and David went to 
the annual Modern Languages Association meetings in 
Washington, D. C., careening through the complex 
corridors of the Sheraton searching for Tom Maddox 
and Stan Robinson, with whom we were to do a panel 
on "The Sf of the ’80s: Beyond Cyberpunk” thirty-five 
minutes from when we arrived. AJl the walls had been 
moved in the Sheraton since I attended the famed 74 
Worldcon, but we found our co-panelists right away in 
that 15,000 person convention. We went straight to the 
bar and there they were. Maddox moderated, Kathryn 
spoke on the science in sf, I spoke on the writers of the 
eighties, and Stan did a smooth and cutting summary 
of science fiction and postmodernism as an entry into 
the state of criticism. 

The next morning, we went to a series of papers 
on Chaos Theory and Literature and Kathryn let the air 
out of their ox. Sf and fantasy events were in fact not 
easy to find among the hundreds of sessions. And those 
we did find were limited to two topics; Sf and Feminism 
and Sf and Utopia. We did hear a lovely paper on 
Tiptree at the feminism session, but it was the utopian 
session that generated this editorial. The theme of the 
panel was teaching utopia. Four good and serious 
teachers spoke of how they use texts and methods to 
teach. It was the unquestioned assumption that they 
were doing the Lord’s work. But you know as the 
presentations went on, Kathryn and I passed notes to 
one another as to how this discussion was not about 
insight into texts so much as consciousness raising 
techniques developed to make students into Utopians. 
And what kind of Utopians? Well, it seemed apparent 
(from the difficulties experienced in teaching, say, 
Joanna Russ’s Ihe Female Man, to young men) that the 
teachers wanted the students to support utopias in 
which they could have no conceivable place, not 
merely (and rightly) to have them appreciate and 
understand the literary and political ideas of the texts. 
And we asked ourselves, how should, why should any 
man desire a utopia in which there are no men, in 
which he could not live. A positive attitude toward 
utopian thinking is one thing, but could you live there? 
And if not, how can one have an entirely positive 
attitude? 

The question that really must be asked before you 
plunge in support (or bludgeon the adversary) is, 
“whose utopia is it, anyway?” This has nothing to do 
with literary merit, story values or taxonomy. It has to 
do with politics and point of view. The best critique of 
utopia we know is Joanna Russ’s story, "Nobody’s 
Home.” It’s about an ideal society and a character who 
just doesn’t fit, who just can’t be happy. And Russ’s 
novel. The Two of Them, confronts the problem from 
other angles. These are not external critiques of utopia 
itself, but attacks from the subjective. And they ought 
to be considered (and taught) that way if one wishes 
to inspire students, to inspire utopian thinking. J. G. 
Ballard’s Running Wild (reviewed here last issue) 
performs the same analytic function, yielding a thor- 
oughly horrifying depiction of what happens to people 
who live in someone else’s utopia. Take warning. Ask 
the question. 

— David G. Hartwell & the editors 







